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Notes. 

“THE ACTS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
ALLEGORIZED, BY WILLIAM WODWALL.” 
By the kindness of Lord Foley, and through 

the intervention of Mr. Thoms, I have been 
favoured with a sight of what, in all probability, 
is the author’s own manuscript of a work with 
the above title preserved in Lord Foley’s library. 
It is a composition in verse written by William 
Wodwall, an author whose name is new to me. 
The work is preceded by commendatory verses 
—some in English and some in Latin—from 
John Howlet, M.A.; Thomas Vian, M.A.; John 
Blewet, M.A.; Elias Wrench, M.A.; Christopher 
Windle, and Edward Melinchamp. Of these 
persons, Elias Wrench—who styles himself Gym- 
nasiarcha Glocestrensis, Head Master of, I suppose, 
the Free School in that city—is mentioned in 
Wood's Athena, iii. 19, and John Howlet in Wood's 
Fasti, i. 184. The latter, whocame, as Wood states, 
ogg my entered the Society of Jesus 
im ivoéi, 


and somewhat amusing : — 
“Fayre Babylonian walles were buylt with bryck by 
fayrest Queen ' 
an any and walles of Rome with stones erected 
en, 
Lowe Countrey townes, where stones do want, immured 
are with mudde, 
But 1 ae adorned is, with newe found Wall of 
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These commendatory poems will not | 
bear quotation, except that by Vian, which is short | 


Castle Coeur, as may be inferred from Mr. 
Vian’s last line, is the name given by our author 


| to England. 


The original title of the work was simply “ The 
Acts of Queen Elizabeth,” to which “ allegorized”’ 
was added at some subsequent period. That addi- 
tion indicates the nature of the author's design. 
The leading facts in the reign of the celebrated 
Queen, and more especially those which relate to 
the active contest carried on throughout it between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, are represented 
under the disguise of a war between the Devil, 
the World, and the Flesh on the one side, and 
Conscience on the other. The object of the 
assailants is to dispossess Conscience from Castle 
Coeur, and the actions of these opposing parties, 
the attack and defence in this great contest, are 
divided into Six Assaults or Conflicts, each of 
which forms the subject of a separate canto of 
the poem. 

The “ First Assault ” comprises the alteration of 
religion, the papal bull for the Queen’s deposition, 
the Northern rebellion of 1569, the controversies 
between Harding, Jewell, and other similar oppo- 
nents, the prevalence of drunkenness, and the 
many judgments and warnings which ensued, 
ending with a versification of the Queen’s prayer 
‘“‘which she made unto God before her chariott 
set forward from the Tower to her coronation.” 

The “Second Assault” comprises the Duke of 
Norfolk's treason, preceded by a monstrous fish 
driven ashore at Grimsby, and by seventeen simi- 


| lar fishes taken at Downham Bridge in Suffolk, 


which pre-indicated the treasons and execution, 
during some subsequent years, of exactly that 
number of traitors. Then follow notices of many 
controversial tracts, principally those between 
Fulke and his various adversaries, with complaint 
of the prevalence of gaming, and a number of 
our author's customary wonders. 

The “ Third Assault ” deals with Campion and 
the Jesuits, the Spanish invasion of Ireland, the 
publications of Dr, Humfrey, Dr. Whitaker, and 
others in reply to the Jesuits, a condemnation of 
the [Epicurean gluttony of the times, with the 
usual comment on prodigies of many kinds. 

The “ Fourth Conflict” comprises the conspira- 
cies of Ballard and Babington, with the corre- 
sponding monsters and wonders. The author 
complains of the predominance of Covetousness, 
and the crimes which flowed from it, and sets 
forth the judgments which had followed, with 
a variety of examples of the contrary virt of 


| liberality as exhibited by the founders of public 


charities. 

The “Fifth Conflict” treats of Pride, as ex- 
hibited in new fashions of apparel, of many public 
offenders, principally seminary priests and their 
abettors, with the usual proportion of marvels, and 
a well-meant religious exhortation by the writer. 








The “Sixth Conflict ” deals with the Armada 
at great length, presents the reader with drawings 


of the whips for the torture of men and those for | 


similar application to women found ready prepared 
for use in England aboard the ship of Don Pedro 
de Valdez. It also makes mention of the pre- 
parations in England for defence, the Queen's 
visit to Tilbury, and the banners and streamers 
of the designed invaders exhibited at Paul's 
Cross. Disappointed in his endeavours against 
Castle Coeur, both by sea and land, “ Sathan,” 
according to our author, stirred up Martin Mar- 
relate to “deface” the English church. From 
Marprelate we proceed to Hacket and Coppinger, 
and the opinions of various sectaries concerning 
marriage : — 
“ For wyves in common some would have, 
and some to common were, 
Some others had no wives at all, 
some marriage would forswear, 
Some lawfull mariadge did deme 
and were of that opinion, 
Some in a corner more esteem 
a pretty pleasant minion.” 

The author applies to this subject various 
——— births, and among them one at Bingley 
in Yorkshire, on September 20, 1583, wherein 
two children were joined “ in monstrous sort toge- 
ther.” Upon the general subject of marriage he 
dilates at length, referring at the close to “two 
sermons which he hath made of repentance”; and 
finally he winds up his work by an appeal from 
the Universal Church to the Saviour, in consider- 
ation of the wickedness of mankind, to hasten his 
return to judgment : — 

“ Immediately over our heades, 

we sawe two pictures straunge, 

The one her armes did spread abroad, 
and cried, ‘A chaunge! a chaunge!’ 

The other with an earnest voyce 
eryed, ‘Come sweet Jesu, come! 

O Lord our God, and judge most right, 
wher is the Daye of Dome ? 

I, Mercy said, the first, can not 
longer abyde to heare 

The sighes and grones of all the Saynts 
opprest with payne and feare! 

I, Justice sayd, the second, then, 
no longer can abyde, 

The cause of righteous soules and men, 
to rest and staie untried! 

Then, after this, we heard agayne, 
a voyce, as it had ben, 

Of many thousands, cry and saye 
* Sweet Jesu, come! Amen,’ 

Which very like was to the voyce 
of all that er were slayne, 

Synce Abell by the bloody handes 
of murdering brother Cayne. : 

So at the length pure Conscience cried, 
and all we that stode by, 

‘Sweet Jesu, come and succour us, 
in this our misery ; 

Sweet Jesu, come defend us nowe, 
in this our extreame neede ; 

Sweet Jesu, come and save our soules, 
come, Jesu, come with speed.’” 
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| In the course of his long work, which extends 
| to one hundred and eleven leaves in small quarto, 
| it will be seen that the industrious author has 
been careful to introduce almost all the leading 
| public events of the period, except those relating 
| to Mary Queen of Scots, whom I do not think he 
| directly mentions—perhaps to avoid a breach of 

the apostolic injunction not to speak evil of digni- 
| ties. But the great oddity and peculiar feature 
of the work is the number of marvels of all sorts 
which the author crowds into his pages. Nota 
comet, nor an earthquake; not a deep snow, nor 
a great flood, nor a long drought ; not a monstrous 
birth, nor a destructive fire ; not a great fish cast 
ashore, nor an outbreak of pestilence in a crowded 
filthy town, but is chronicled in the author’s most 
impressive manner, and “improved” by applica- 
tion to the condition or the fortunes of Castle 
Coeur. The rebellion of the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland was pre-signified, we are 
told, by the birth, eight years before, of a foal 
with one body and two heads; the execution of 
Northumberland was indicated, in the year after 
the birth of the foal, by a sow having farrowed a 
pig with two bodies and one head. The contro- 
versy between Jewell and Harding was foretold 
by a heavy wind in 1565, which blew open the 
| great gate of St. Paul’s *—“ A note, as I think,” 
| the author modestly remarks, “of the Papists’ 
| tempestuous writing, as the sequeal doth shewe.” 
| A storm which uncovered “four hundred and a 

leaven bayes of howsing” at Leicester in 1565, is 
| construed to have been “a caveat to all victual- 
| ling houses to fear God’s judgments”; a plague 
| of flies and beetles in Gloucestershire was held to 
| have indicated the influx of the Dutch Ana- 
| baptists; a double tide in Severn (no doubt 
| coming up with a great bore) just as clearly fore- 
| told the spread of the doctrines of the Family ot 
| Love; whilst another birth in 1585 of an infant, 
or rather two infants, something like the Siamese 
twins, which lived but “small tyme,” was deemed 
emblematical of Tedder and Tyrell, two Jesuits 
who recanted at Paul's Cross in 1588. 

Stuff like this occupies a great part of the 
volume, and is here and there illustrated by draw- 
ings which remind one of what are called the 
hieroglyphics in Moore and Zadkiel. One of the 





| © The great gate of St. Paul’s seems to have been but 
carelessly looked after. It was blown open again some 
years afterwards, and the event was then followed by the 
appearance of Martin Marprelate, whose various dis- 
guises are thus commemorated : — 
“ Sometyme a courtier (as it were) 
he seemes himself to make, 
Sometymes of Country swayne he doth 
the name and nature take, 
With Here! Soo Hoo! a gentleman 
on hunting he doth ride, 
Then asa post hasting abroad, 
no where he wy'l abide.” 
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most conspicuous of these has reference to the 
fashion of the large “ flaunting ruffes ” common 
at the end of the reign of Elizabeth. Our author 
tells us that “it pleased God that they 
some warning sure should have, 
By certain monstrous foules which were 
in Castle Coeur late seen, 
Which feathered were about their neckes 
as though they ruft had ben, 
Which rare portents of God sent down 
somewhat doe signifie, 
But what more like then I have sayd 
1 can not tell trulie.” 

This passage is adorned with a full-page draw- 
ing of a bird somewhat resembling a turkey, with 
a long straight bill like a pointed sword, and the 
head buried in an enormous ruff. We are in- 
formed that — 

“ Seaven of these foules or byrds were found and taken 
in Lyncolnesheere, at Croley, 1588, whereof foure died in 
shorte space after they were taken, the other three lyved 
longer, as it is to see in the ballet printed of them.” 

As a mere mental exhibition, all this is very 
curious, and not the less so is the fact that in 
more modern times this illustration has been 
accepted as a caricature likeness of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and has been looked upon, on that account, 
as one of the great attractions of the present book. 

Of himself the author gives but little informa- 
tion. What there is of that kind is to be gathered 
from two or three passages illustrative of the 
crimes or wonders on which he dilates. 

“At Birmingham in Warwickshire,” he says in one 
place, “ the Church being robbed of two rich velvet paul 
cloathes, and a gret somme of money, which was the 
ouerplus of the rentes of a free grammer Schoole in that 
towne, which sayd money ought to have ben employd to 
the vse of the Schoole and the Schoolemaster, who was 
myself at that time. This fact was done at Birmicham 
in Warwycksheere, 1583” (p. 61, b.) 

In his poetical commentary on the boldness and 
cunning of these church-robbers, he assures them, 
with the earnest simplicity which is a prevalent 
characteristic of the whole book, that 

“ arrant theeves 
they shall both lyve and dye, 
Except that God cause them in tyme 
repentance for to take ; 
And they by restitution 
amendes agayne doe make.” * 

Another passage would lead us to infer that the 
author accompanied the troops sent by Queen 
Elizabeth, under the command of the Earl of 
Leicester, to the aid of the United Provinces in 


* This passage put me in hope that some information 
about Mr. Wodwall, or Woodwall, might have been ob- 
tained from the registers of King Edward’s School at Bir- 
mingham, and I appealed for help to kind and indefatigable 
Mr. Samuel Timmins, who knows everything about Bir- 
mingham as if he had lived in it since Birmingham 
began. He bestowed infinite pains to discover some 
traces of our author, but in vain. The school muniments 
do not run back to Mr. Wodwall’s time. Probably his 
engagement there was of a very transient kind. ; 


1585, in the character of a preacher (p. 69), and 
he takes the opportunity of introducing into his 
poem a specimen of the strong appeals which he 
made to the soldiers employed on that service. 

A third passage shows him to have been a 
second time a victim of what he terms the “ pick- 
purse pranks” played by persons — 

“ Whom if ve looked in the face, 

Would litle think them such. 

Myself,” he goes on, “ hereof did feel the smart, 
And losse not long agoe, 

Who had out of an ynckhorne pyckte 
Ten angells at a blowe, 

In such a place as one would thinke 
His coyne might safe have ben, 

Fewe in the house, but only two 
As lyke to do that synne, 

As afterward it came to light 
By God his good decree, 

And one was trapped in the trappe 
Which he had sett for me.” 

In further explanation he adds: “ This fact was 
committed at Woodlands nere Frome Sellwod, at 
Mr. Knightes howse their, 1590.” 

I have given a larger description and more par- 
ticulars of this book than probably your readers 
may think it deserves. As a poem, of course it is 
nothing. Occasionally one is surprised by falling 
in with an idea which verges upon the poetical, 
but it is altogether destroyed in the expression, 
which is more bald than Sternhold, and in hum- 
drum is Hopkins outdone. But, according to my 
notion, everything which brings us directly into 
communication with the thoughts of our ances- 
tors is worthy of being made known, and espe- 
cially if it exist in a work of which there is only 
a single copy and that in private hands. In Eng- 
lishmen of all periods there has been much that 
has been good. It has been mixed up, even in 
the best of them—such is the infirmity of man- 
kind—with things and ideas mean and coarse and 
blind and bigoted; but nothing is more interest- 
ing than, in the midst of all the imperfections of 
our forefathers, to trace their gradual advance in 
freedom, in liberality, and in civilisation—casting 
off, from time to time, and one by one, the shackles 
imposed upon them by ignorance and despotism. 
This is especially true of the great period in which 
our author lived. Of the manners of that period, 
and of many of the thoughts of the general mass 
of the people, he is a faithful illustrator. In 
himself he stands forth in his work as a man pos- 
sessed of many excellent qualities—a thorough 
lover of good things, and with a heart overflowing 
with piety and gratitude, but with an intellect 
only partially emancipated from the inherited 
superstitions and follies of his time. It is as such 
a work, and as the work of such a man, that J 
desire to present to you these notes upon “The 
Acts of Queen Elizabeth allegorized, by William 
Wodwall.” Joun Bruce. 

14, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 
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IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
IN 1613 AND 1869. 
The interesting table supplied by Mr. SmriEs 


(4" 8. iii. 190), showing the coincidences in 
names and representation between the Long Par- 





liament of 1640 and the present reformed as- 
sembly, induced the writer to examine the list of 
members of Sir John Davyis’s Irish Parliament of 
1613, with asimilar view, and the result is curious 
as showing that, limiting the inquiry to the re- 
presentation of Ireland alone, the same analogy 
revails. The Parliament of 1613 is selected as 
ing the earliest of which we have an accurate 
return of members, and as having been the first | 
in which thare was a complete representation of 
the kingdom. Sir John Davis, in his speech to 
the Lord Deputy on his appointment as Speaker 
to the Commons on May 2, 613, tells us 1t was 


Trish Parliament, 1613. 


“not called in such a time as when the four shires of 
the Pale only did send their barons, knights, and bur- 
gesses to the Parliament, when they alone took upon them 
to make laws to bind the whole kingdom, neglecting to 
call the subjects residing in other parts of the realm unto 
them, as appeareth by that Parliament holden by Viscount 
Gormanston, which Sir Edward Poynings, in the tenth 
year of King Henry VII., caused to be utterly repealed, 
and the Acts thereof made void, chiefly for that the sum- 
mons of Parliament went forth to the four shires of the 
Pale only, and not unto all the rest of the counties. But 
it is called in such a time when all Ulster and Con- 
naught, as well as Leinster and Munster, have voices in 
Parliament by their knights and burgesses; when all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, English of birth, English of 
blood, the new British colony and the old Irish natives, 
do all meet together to make laws for the common good 
of themselves and their posterities.” 

Like the present, it was also a mixed assembly 
in the religious creed of its members, the num- 
bers of the Roman Catholic party being 101 to 
125 Protestants. 


Imperial Parliament, 1869. 





Francis Annesley 
Richard Barry 

Sir John Bingham 
Valentine Blake 

Sir John Blennerhasset 
Robert Blennerhasset 
Walter Brady . ‘ 
Thomas Brady 

Sir Thomas Browne . 
Barnaby Bryan 

Sir William Burke 
Sir Theobald Burke . 
Sir Thomas Burke 
John Dallway 

Sir Robert Digby 
Richard Ellis 

Sir Laurence Esmonde 
Walter Fitzgerald 
Faithfal Fortescue 
Paul Gore . ‘ 
Sir James Hamilton . 


John Hamilton 


Sir Moses Hill . 
Morgan Kavanagh 
Dermot M‘Carthy 

Sir Bryan M‘Mahon. 
Barnaby Mathewe 
John Moore. 

Sir Garrett Moore 
Edward Moore . 
Melchior Moore 
William Murphy 
Chrihen Murphy . 
Sir Christopher Nugent 
Edmund Nugent 
Garret Nugent . 
Walter Nugent. 

Sir Daniel O’Brien 
Sir Hugh Pollard 
John Power 

Sir Henry Power 
Christopher Sherlock 
Paul Sherlock . 2 
Daniel O’Sulyvant . 
Edward Trevor 
Nicholas White 
Walter White . 


sat for Armagh County. 
a Dublin City. 
” Castlebar. 
” Galway City. 
m Belfast. 


a Tralee. 

»} Cavan Borough. 
- Limerick County. 
me Coleraine. 

” Galway County. 
= Mayo. 

” Bangor. 

o Athy. 


- Dundalk. 


~ Wicklow Borough. 


je Kildare Borough. 


om Charlemount. 
Ballyshannon. 
- Downshire. 

* Killileagh. 

- Antrim. 

- Carlow County. 
ee Cork County. 

- Monaghan. 

me Ardee, 

e Galway County. 
ca Dungannon. 

a Charlemount. 


» Athboy. 


Ennistiogue. 


? 

j 
” } Westmeath. 
» Athlone. 


Leitrim. 
Clare. 
Dungannon. 


» King’s County. 


Naas. 
Waterford City. 

» Kerry. 

” Killileagh. 

” Clonmel. 

» Donegal Borough. 


Waterford County. 


~s— 


Hon. Hugh Annesley . 
Arthur H.S. Barry 

Lord Bingham 

John Blake ‘ . ° 
Sir Rowland Blennerhasset 


John Brady , ° . 


Lord Castleross ( Valentine Browne) 


George Bryan . ° : 
Viscount Burke . 


Marriott R. Dalway 
Kenelm T. Digby 

Hon. L. G. F. Agar-Ellis 
Sir John Esmonde, Bart. 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald 

Rt. Hon. Chichester Fortescue 
W. R. O. Gore ‘ ° 
Marquis of Hamilton . 

Lord Claude Hamilton 

Ion Trant Hamilton 

Lord Arthur Hill-Trevor 
Arthur Kavanagh 
M‘Carthy Downing 
Patrick M‘Mahon 

Henry Mathews . 

George Henry Moore . 
Charles Moore 


Nicholas Daniel Murphy 


A. W. F. Greville-Nugent . 
Col. F. 8. Greville-Nugent . 


Sir Patrick O’Brien, Bart. . 
William Pollard-Urquhart 
Edmond De La Poer (Power) 
John Talbot Power . 
David Sherlock . 


Edward Sullivan 
Lord A, E. Hill-Trevor 
Hon. Charles White 


sits for Cavan. 

a Cork County. 
Mayo. 
as Waterford City. 
” Galway City. 


% Leitrim. 
Kerry. 
» Galway County. 


” Carrickfergus. 
” Queen’s County. 


” Kilkenny County, 
pa Waterford County. 


Kildare County. 


un Louth. 

a Leitrim, 

a Donegal. 

~ Tyrone. 

o Dublin County. 
” Downshire. 

” Carlow County. 
99 Cork County. 
am New Ross. 

” Dungarvon. 


” Mayo. 
- Tipperary. 


- Cork City. 
Westmeath 
Longford. 
King’s County. 
Westmeath. 


Wexford County 
» King’s County. 


s Mallow. 
Downshire. 
om Tipperary. 


Kilkenny County. 


Waterford County. 
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After a lapse of more than two centuries and a 
half we find a Burke sitting for Galway, a Ka- 
wee ~ Pe Carlow, a Nugent West- 
meath, an 
Other instances of family representation, differing 
only in the precise locality, will be found in the 
list on the preceding page. The majority of the in- 
dividuals named, and now in attendance at West- 
minster, are lineal descendants or of the family 
of those who met at the Castle of Dublin, in 
1613. In a few instances only we fail to trace any 


i onnection or association with the senators | Where r J 
direct connec | its brightest, purest gem, the glorious human mind ! 


of Sir John Davis’s time. Barnaby Bryan (pro- 
perly O’Brien), who sat for Coleraine in 1613 
leon subsequently for Carlow in 1634), was son 
of the Lord Thomond of his day, but would seem, 


| 


a Power (De la Poer) Waterford. | 


however, to be no more an ancestor of Mr. George | 
Bryan, now M.P. for Kilkenny, than Ais colleague | 


Mr. Agar Ellis is a descendant of Richard Ellis of 
Dundalk in 1613. Sir Daniel O’Brien, M.P. for 
Clare in the Parliament of James L, was also of 
the Thomond family, and a different race from Sir 
Patrick O’Brien of Victoria’s Parliament; nor is 
there any apparent association between Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. 
Sullivan) and the olden member for Kerry (Daniel 
O’Sulyvant de Donologh) than being of the same 
name and country. Rosert Matcomson, 
Court Place, Carlow. 


Lorp FarrFrax.—I am anxious to borrow, fora 
day or two only,— 

“ A Letter or Declaration from Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, 
Sir Hugh Cholmley, and others residing at Yorke, with a 
Relation of all the Passages at the Great Meeting at Yorke, 
with Names of those Gentlemen which were taken by the 
Sheriff at Yorke.” 4to, 1642. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Napoleon, who conquered all, except himself: 
Napoleon the Great! Napoleon Buonaparte, 
The child of glory; the victim. of ambition ! 

“Fear not,—doubt not,—I am not what I was:— 
Schooled by adversity, I look upon the past as on a sun- 
lit sea,—a dream of light that must be one day dimmed 
with storms. I gaze upon the future as the reaper views 
the rising sun, whose beams shall ripen and repay his toil. 

“Though I repent not, I am at length convinced ; 
though I have failed in precept, yet I shall flourish by 
example, Let the march of intellect proceed! I have 
followed it from Biscay to Alexandria, from Moscow to the 
heights of St. Helena. Let it pursue its steady course 
where'er the fresh wind blows, or Heaven has scattered 


“ Napoleon will look watchful on the route, pleased if 
it be prosperous, and content if his own career may teach 
the aspiring minds of youth the folly of ambition. 

“ Allons! Marchez & la gloire, & la paix! 
Vive Napoléon !—Vive l'esprit universel!” 


Grace at Crement’s Inn. — The following 


| cutting from the “ Table Talk”. column of the 


Naporron I.—The enclosed spirited address | 
was delivered upon the stage, between forty and | 


fifty years ago, by a boy of the name of Burke, 
and I shall be glad to learn through the medium 
of “N. & Q.” what was the future career of this 
talented youth. Though of very diminutive 
and even childish stature, his representation of 
the personal appearance, dress, and attitude of the 
fallen emperor, together with his impressive deli- 
very of the address, produced an effect upon my 
own boyish feelings which this long interval of 
time has in no degree effaced. M. D. 
“SPOKEN BY MASTER BURKE IN THE CHARACTER < 
NAPOLEON I. 
“Greatness is in the soul, not in the body. Thus, while 


Guardian, of Feb. 24, 1869, is, I think, worthy of 
preservation in “N, & Q.” :— 

“ At Clement's Inn, grace after dinner is not said, but 
acted. Four loaves, closely adhering together, typical of 
the four Gospels, are held up by the occupant of the chair, 
who raises them three times in allusion to the Blessed 
Trinity, and then hands them to the butler, who hurries 
with them out of the hall with an alacrity which is 
emblematic of the freedom with which the Bread of Life 
is given to the world. This acted grace, it is almost 
needless to add, is of great antiquity, and clearly had a 
religious origin.” 

If there are any other halls in which grace is 
acted instead of said, perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents will send you the particulars. 

mm. Fe me 


Lorp Brron’s BrocraprHers. — As a rule, the 
admirers of a poet’s genius need not trouble them- 
selves with the defects of his private character ; 
but in Byron’s case it seems impossible to separate 
the poet and the man, and his friends and foes 
of the present day seem to be as active as those 
who were contemporary with him. Perhaps the 
most absurdly laudatory life of man that ever was 
written is contained in the recent work by the 
Countess Guiccioli (My Recollections of Lord 
Byron, 1869). Two large volumes are devoted to 
the task of proving that Byron possessed all the 
virtues that ever adorned a human being; and 
the only source of such little failings as he had 
was his placing “his ideal standard too high.” 


| It is very curious to contrast the statements of 
| two writers as to a matter of fact—Byron’s beha- 


oF | 


common-place men die every day, true greatness lives for | 


ever. 
“It is Napoleon stands before you ; 

Napoleon, that rose at Marengo and fell at Waterloo; 
Napoleon, that gave laws to the world, yet pined for 
liberty on a desolate rock in the midst of the ocean ; 

Napoleon, that made kings, yet became a slave ; 


viour about his wife’s property. In the Recol- 
lections it is said (ii. 267): — 

“His marriage was not only disinterested as regards 
fortune, but even imprudently generous; for she only 
brought him a small dowry of 10,0002, and this was 
not only returned by Lord Byron on their separation, 
but generously doubled.” 


In Biographical Sketches, by Harriett Marti- 
neau (1869), we read : — 
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“It was her fortune which gave him the means of pur- 
suing his mode of life abroad. He spent the utmost 
shilling of her property that the law gave him while she 
lived, and he left away from her every shilling that he 
could deprive her of by his will.” 


Strange materials these for the guidance of 
future biographers ! J. 


| 


Liqvor'p, AND To Liquvor-vp.— The text- | 


word of this note, I think, must be universally 
acknowledged as coarse and vulgar, and by most 
will, I fancy, be pronounced American, in common 
with many other words and phrases which are 
only old-world parts of speech in colloquial use 
when our early colonisers of America took them, 
with their skill and their energies, to those pro- 
vince-like prairies and savannahs, destined in 
after times to clothe and feed the rest of this 
earth’s inhabitants, even to almighty crack. 
close with this truly Yankee compound, merely 
as an illustration of a class which I cannot help 
thinking a true creation of our transatlantic cou- 
sins, of whom we have much to be ashamed, but 
much more to be proud. Allow me to give an 
extract where the Ladies word of this note is 
used in the seventeenth century : — 

“ Chabrias fled from an action of treason, with Iphi- 
crates, who blamed him for exposing himself to danger 
by going to the place of exercise and dining at his usual 
hour. ‘Ifthe Athenians,’ said he, ‘ deal severely with us, 
let them execute thee snivelling and gut-foundered ; I'll 
die well liquored, and with my dinner in my belly.’ ”— 
Plutarch’s Morals, by several hands, vol. i. (By E. 
Hinton, of Witney, in Oxfordshire, p. 268.) “ The 
Apothegms of Kings and great Commanders.” 


J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


Srr Rosert Hartey.—In the library of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, there is a MS. with 
this title : 

“A Survey of the Ministry of Herefordshire in the 
several hundreds, humbly represented to Sir Robt. Harley, 
K.C.B. and one of the knights of the shire in the memor- 
able Parliament of 1640; together with the parishes, 
patrons, and present incumbents, their labours,” &c. 


This MS. gives a lamentable description of the 
state of the clergy 
non-residents and pluralists abounding, and little 
attention being shown to the spiritual wants of 
the parishioners. I quote as a specimen the case 
of Bromyard, a town and extensive parish : — 

“Bromyard, a vicarage worth 60/. per annum, Mr. 
Cole, vicar, the Bishop" s chaplain; he preacheth but seldom, 
and is of a lewd conversation. There are belonging to the 
vicarage of Bromyard three chapels, Stanford Bishop, 
worth per annum 16/. Served by one Mr. Finch, non- 
resident, being parson of Acton Beauchamps in Worces- 
tershire; he sometimes preacheth, but is of ill report. 
Grendon Bishop, served by one Mr. Anions, no preacher, 
and a very evil man. — Watton, served by Mr. Powell, 
who sometimes preacheth, but is of very foul conversation. 
The patrons of Bromyard are three Portionists, which 
have the major tithes, and glebe lands worth 1602. per 
annum, and these Portionists are in the Bishop's gift. 


I | 


in the county at that time— | 


| December. 
preferred, 


Thus ill is Bromyard served, though a market-town 
within three miles of Whitbourne, the place of the Bishop's 
habitation,” * 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Queries. 


Apron.—Why is the pronunciation of this word 
given as apern in all our English dictionaries ? 


Erenut Beatitupes.—Bishop Heber wrote — 

“Thave ... no studies but Wagenseil’s ‘ Zela Ignea 
Satane,’ nor any anxiety so great as to conform myself 
to that truly golden rule—‘ Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.’” 

The last sentence is attributed to Dean Swift, 
and I have been told that it is one of his eight 
beatitudes, but have made many inquiries with- 


out gaining any more information. Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” supply, if such there be the 
remaining seven ? J. F. 


Winterton. 

Davies Quertes, No. 2.—Sir John Davies, or 
Davys, was marshal of Connaught temp. Elizabeth, 
and obtained large grants of land in that pro- 
vince (some of which are in the possession of his 
descendants still), with power of life and death 
over the natives. His arms were—sable, on a 
chevron argent, three trefoils slipped vert. Crest, 
a dragon’s head erased vert. Motto, “ Sustenta 
la Drechura.” These arms are not borne by any 
other family of Davis, Davies, or Davys, except his 
descendants. Some record of so important an 
individual must exist. Who was he? of what 
family? He was not the celebrated attorney- 
general for Ireland, nor the Sir John, master- 
general of the Ordnance, A.p. 1599. The Viscounts 
Mountcashel (extinct) bore these arms with two 
tigers proper, guardant and coward. If we could 
discover their reason for these supporters and the 
Spanish motto it might help. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock, co. Dublin. 

EmBALMING IN AmeErIcA.—I observe from the 
Guardian newspaper that Dr. Hopkins, late the 
presiding bishop of the American church, was 
buried on January 15, 1868, but died the previous 
I shall be glad to be informed (if 

rivately) whether the body was em- 
balmed. oo heard it stated that during the 
late civil war bodies embalmed were frequently 

[* This manuscript is described by Mr. Coxe, in his 
valuable Cutalogue of the MSS, in the Colleges at Oxford, 
ii. 82. It must be borne in mind that Sir Robert Harley, 
like the notorious William Dowsing, was commissioned 
by the House of Commons “to demolish all images, 
crucifixes, and other obnoxious reliques of popery ”; and 
this knight of the Bath appears to have punctually exe- 
euted his commission. — Granger’s Biog. History, ti, 269, 
edit. 1775.—Epb.] 
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sent from the battle-field for interment near +e 


Is this a correct statement P W. HL. 
Yaxley. 
Fish Svurersririonx.—A gentleman named 


Trench, in his recent and very amusing book on 
Ireland, states that the peasantry of Western Ire- 
land will not eat skate [Raia batis|, however plen- 
tiful that fish may be, and however famished 
themselves are. This cannot be founded on sani- 

tary considerations, so I conclude it to be a super- 
stition. The skate is sometimes called a maide mn. 
I recollect, when fishing at the sea-side, hearing 
a very old Joe about being “‘ caught by a maid” 
when one has been ac cidentally bitten by a skate. 
The skate, when opened and exposed for sale, 

bears great resemblance to a human face, orna- 
mented with depending rays or lace frills, the 
effect being greatly enhanced by the muscular 
contraction called “ crimping”; in this shape it 
has a certain resemblance to medieval or pre- 
Raphaelite pictures of the Virgin Mary, “ Our 
Lady,” in glory. Is this supposed superstition 
capable of any real corroboration ? A, IL. 


Porrraits oF InprAn Curers.— About the 
year 1754, two portraits of Indian chiefs, who 
were very friendly to General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Savannah, were painted in London. 
In 1734, Tamochici, Mico or chief of the Yama- 
craws, and Tomahomi his nephew, went with 
Oglethorpe to England, and had their portraits 
taken. General Oglethorpe and the trustees of 
the colony had rooms called the Georgia Rooms, 
where these pictures were exhibited. Any infor- 
mation in regard to these pictures would ‘be very 
acceptable to the Georgia Historical Society of 
Savanuah, whether conveyed through “ N. & Q.” 
or by letter addressed to their recording s« - retary. 

P. G. HS. 

Savannah, Georgia, March 10, 1869. 

Lorp Mayors or Lonpoy.—The sale of en- 
gravings and etchings of the late Sir John St. 
Aubyn, Bart.,* of Lime Grove, Putney, Surrey, 
by Mr. W illiam Smith, Auctioneer and Estate 
Agent, at his Great Rooms, 73, New Bond Street, 
was held on Thursday, April 2 2, 1840, and nine 
following days, and on Monday, April 27, 1840, 
and six following days. Can you or any of your 
correspondents or subscribers furnish me with the 
name of the possessor of lot 650 in page 35 of the 
Catalogue, fifth day, described as— 

“ Lory Mayors.—A View of all the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayors of this Honourable City of London, 
&e., beginning at the first Yeare (1558) of Her Majestie’s 


° Died, at his residence, August 10, 1839, when the 
title became extinct; and his widow, Lady St. Aubyn, 
died in 1856, and her effects, including a large stock of 
engravings, purchased by her at the sale in 1839, were 
sold by Messrs. W instanley , Auctioneers, at Lime Grove, 
Putney, August 5, 1856. The title was resumed by Sir 
Edward St. Aubyn, Bart., 1866, ¥ 


| Happy Raigne, and continued unto this present Yeare 
1601. Printed at London for William Jaggard and 
Thomas Pauyer, and are to be suld at his House in Corn- 
hill, at the Signe of the Cat and two Parots, 1601. Por- 
traits, in Wood, of all the Lord Mayors during the Reign 
of Elizabeth, with Historical Accounts under each. A 
highly interesting Series of Prints, in fine Condition, and 
presumed to be — From the Gulston * = 
tion ° 
rhe lot was a ght lw Mr. Mc ‘Ite n, the eminent 
sient of Pall Mall (who died many years 
ago) for a customer, whose name is unknown. As 
I wish very much to see the portraits in question, 
should be glad to be favoured with the name 
and address of the owner, that I may beg the 
favour of a sight of these ancient wood engravings, 
which I find are not in the libraries of the Guild- 
hall of the city of London, the British Museum, 
or the Bodleian at Oxford. ‘The series (47) con- 
tain the portraits of seven lord mayors (four of 
whom were also masters of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Clothworkers), viz. Sir William Hewitt, 
Knt., 1559; Sir Rowland Heyward, Knt., M-P. 
1570; Sir James Hawes, Knt., 1574; Sir Edward 
Osborne, Knt., 1583, M.P. 1586;¢ Sir John 
Spencer, Knt., 1594; Sir Thomas Skinner, Knt., 
1596 ¢; and Sir Nicholas Moseley, Knt., 1599.§ 
C. F. A, 


Camberwell, S.E. 


Tue MacDonatps or Kerpocu.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whom MacDonald of 
Keppoch, = knamed * Coll of the Cows” (men- 
tioned in “N, & Q.,” vol. i. 327 of 2"¢ S.), married, 
and also c was the wife of the Laird of Kep- 
poch, who fell at Culloden ? J.D. 

St. James's, 


Oswen’s “ Prayer Boox” or 1552 = knew 
from Lowndes (Bohn’s edition, p. 1938), and 
otherwise, that there was in the British aie 
a copy of his Pr rayer Book of 1549, There is also 
one in the Magdalen College Library, Oxford. It 
was concerning the 1552 edition I wished an 
answer. On March 10 there came into my pos- 
session Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library 
(1868), and I see by that work (p. 264) that a 
copy of Oswen’s Prayer Book of 1552 was pur- 
chased for that library in 1841. I shall feel 
indebted to any of your readers who can inform 
me of any other copy ? 

Tuomas Baxter, F.G.S 

26, Sidbury, Worcester. 

* A portrait of Joseph Gulston, Esq., of Ealing Grove, 
Middlesex, is in the Guildhall Library, London. 

+ Served his apprenticeship to Sir William Hewit, 
merchant upon London Bridge, A.p. 1547 to 1554. See 
an account of his gallant action in saving his master’s 
daughter in all the histories of London. 

} Died during his may oralty. 

§ Portrait engraved in 1795, and sold by Richard- 
son, of Castle Street, Leicester Square, from the collec- 





tion. 
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. 
Parser Cotnars, CRAVATS, ETCc.—Were gentle- | 


men’s paper shirt-collars and cravats, Xc., in- | 
vented, and to be bought at Frankfort, or other | 
ETT 


German towns, in 1834? Be oe 


Porm on A Motu.—Some five-and-twenty | 


years ago I read in one of the periodicals of the 
day a curious piece of poetry, of which the follow- 
ing are the first two verses :— 
“Tis placid midnight ; the stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 
Save pale recluse for knowledge seeking, 
All mortal things to sleep are given. 
“ When a wandering night moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright, 
Awhile keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On student's mystic page to light.” 

The whole is composed of some fifteen verses, 
written in the same quaint style, being the story 
of a moth. Can any of your readers inform me 
who is the author of these verses, and where they 
are to be found ? W. H. 

Dover. 


QvorTatiox.— 

“ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 

Ig this a historical exclamation of Richard ITI. 
at Bosworth, or does it belong to the dramatical 
inventions of Shakespeare? The chroniclers cited 
in Mr. Knight’s pictorial edition do not mention 
the phrase. H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Ree@iImMeEntat Banpers, Mortors, etc.—What is 
the meaning and origin of the following regi- 
mental badges, mottoes, and decorations ? 

2ist. The black pigtail worn by the officers. 

25th. The king’s crest and the castle of Edin- 
burgh, and the mottoes “In veritate religionis 
contido,” “‘ Nisi Dominus frustra.” 

28th. The number placed on the back of the 


caps. 
Bath, A laurel wreath, granted in 1868. 
36th. The motto “ Firm.” 
84th. The union rose. 
85th. The motto “ Aucto splendore resurgo.”” 
97th. “Quo fas et gloria ducunt.” 
102nd. “Spectamur agendo.” 
105th. “ Cede nullis.” 
SEBASTIAN. 


Sitver Font.—What is the date and history 
of the magnificent silver font and stand recently 
sold at the Marquis of Hastings’s sale? It has 
the royal arms of England on one side, and the 
family arms of the marquis on the other. Measrs. 
Catchpole and Williams secured it at the high 
price of 1,200/, Joun Praeeor, F.S.A. 


“ Hvuenre Sprers.”—Who is the author of the 
following song ? 
“ Ye sons of song, awake! arise ! 
Each power invoke in earth and skies, 





Tune well your harps ; hark! hark! Fame cries. 
A bard appears. 
Give place ! he comes to take the prize, 
My Hughie Spiers.” 
JoserH RIcHARDSON. 


Sronspree: TYvERSSALT.—Sir John Warburton, 
Kt., writing to his “ lovyng sarvant att Anderton,” 
says :— 

“ Mone wyl do me pleasure att Stonbreg fayre. The 
more mone I doe reseve the soner I do comme home. . . . 
Thus I end with comendacions to you and all my frendes 
in Cheshyre from Tyverssalt the xiiit® of thys present 
May, 1573. 

“ Your loving mayster, 
“Joun WARBURTON.” 

I shall be much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents. who will enlighten me as to the 
whereabouts of Stonbreg and Tyverssalt. 

R, E. Eaerton- WARBURTON. 


Surnames.—Is the Irish surname Corkrin, or 
Corcoran, identical with the Scotch name Cochran, 
or Cochrane? I have been told that the Irish 
name means a native of Cork. Is this correct ? 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


“A Tour THRoven Great Britain.” —A 
book in four vols., published 1769, is called 
“A Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain, 
begun by Daniel de Foe, continued by Mr. Richardson, 
author of ‘Clarissa,’ and brought down to 1769 by a 
Gentleman* of Eminence in the Literary World.” 
Who was the gentleman of eminence ? 
W.S. B. 


Watter’s Rixe.—I have a large gold ring 
with a sort of crest—a heart between two hands, 
surmounted by a crown or coronet. It is hollow, 
with open pattern to contain hair, and has these 
words engraved on the inside :— 

“ Whose hair I wear 
I loved most dear.” 

Seventy years ago, a lady walking on a hill near 
the beach in Bermuda noticed something glitter 
in the sand; it was the ring (above described), 
through which the root of a cedar tree had passed 
and reburied itself in the sand, leaving the ring 
near the surface. For some time before the ring 
was discovered there had been heavy rain, which 
had washed away the sand and exposed the ring. 
The root on each side of the ring was much 
thicker than the circumference of the ring. It 
has always been called in Bermuda “ Waller's” 
ring, and the following story has been attached to 
it. Cromwell found Waller kneeling at the feet 
of his (Cromwell's) daughter, and when asked 
what he was doing, Waller replied, ‘‘ Asking for 
the hand of your daughter’s maid.” The young 
lady then gave him the ring which was lost when 





* In the eighth edition, 1778, it is stated to be “ by 
Gentlemen of Eminence in the Literary World.”— Ep.] 








—— 


* 





———— 
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Waller was shipwrecked on one of the Bermuda 
islands. 
nor can I find mention of Waller being in love 
with either of Cromwell's daughters. Might the 
ring have contained Saccharissa’s hair? We know 
that Waller accompanied the Earl of Warwick 
(sic Encyc. Brit.) to Bermuda after his refusal by 
Lady Dorothy Sidney. There is a parish called 
Warrick in Bermuda. MoopiAn. 


“Tue Wortp’s pest WEALTH: a Collection 
of choice Councils in Verse and Prose. Printed 
for A. Bettesworth, at the Red Lion in Pater- 
noster Row, 1720.” Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” point out a library containing the 
above work? It is not in the National Library. 

5. 


Queries with Answers. 


AMBASSADORS, ETC.—I should like to know | 
| Mr. Sheridan’s poem : — 


what is the distinction between ambassadors, 
envoys, ministers, residents, agents, and consuls? 
Sir Henry Ellis notes it as singular that — 


“no complete list of the ambassadors sent from England 
to any of the powers of Europe, greater or smaller, is 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


How this story originated I know not, | 


Lives by SHerrpan.—Can you give me the 
remaining verses of a poem written by Sheridan, 
and addressed.to the beautiful Miss Linley, be- 
ginning thus : — 

“ Marked you that eye of azure blue ? 
Marked you that cheek of heavenly hue ? 
‘The one, Love’s arrow darting round; 
The other, blushing at the wound.” 


A. 


[ The pretty lines, “ Mark’d you her cheek of rosy hue?” 


| were written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, not upon 


anywhere to be found at present.”— Original Letters, | 


3rd Ser. iv. 206. 
E. H. A. 

[Ambassadors, as representative agents or envoys, 
were employed in very ancient times; but the practice of 
keeping ambassadors ordinary in foreign courts is but of 
modern invention. It is generally ascribed to the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. Ambassador originally meant, and is 
still used in a general sense as meaning, any minister 
authorised to represent a government abroad. In its more 
proper and distinctive sense, it indicates the highest class 
of foreign ministers, the other two classes being envoys 
extraordinary or ministers plenipotentiary, and chargés 
@ affaires, 

A consul is an officer appointed by a government to re- 
side in some foreign country, in order to give protection 
to such subjects of the government by whom he is ap- 
pointed as may have commercial dealings in the country 
where the consul resides, and also to keep his employers 


Miss Linley, as has been generally stated, but upon Lady 
Margaret Fordyce, and form part of a poem which he 
published in 1771, descriptive of the principal beauties 
of Bath, entitled “Clio’s Protest, or the Picture Var- 
nished,” being an answer to some verses by Mr. Miles 
Peter Andrews, called “The Bath Picture,” in which 
Lady Margaret was thus introduced : — 
“ Remark, too, the dimpling sweet smile 
Lady Marg’ret’s fine countenance wears.” 


The following is the correct reading of the passage in 


“ Mark’d you her cheek of rosy hue ? 

Mark’d you her eye of sparkling blue ? 

That eye, in liquid circles moving ; 

That cheek, abash’d at man’s approving ; 

The one, Love’s arrows darting round ; 

The other, blushing at the wound : 

Did she not speak, did she not move, 

Now Pallas—now the Queen of Love!” 

The poem consists of about four hundred lines. 

Moore’s Memoirs of Sheridan, ed. 1825, p. 41.] 


Vide 


BrotHEerHoops.—Mr. Gambier Parry stated at 
the Dublin Congress, that in 1670 there existed 
forty recognised brotherhoods in London, and ten 
in Dublin in 1712, under the fostering care of Arch- 
bishop King; and that out of these sprang the 


| foundation of the two great religious societies for 


informed concerning any matters relating to trade which | 


may be of interest or advantage for them to know. 

An envoy is a diplomatic minister or agent inferior in 
dignity to an ambassador, but generally invested with 
equal powers 

In the State Paper Office is “ An Alphabetical Index of 
the Names and Dates of Employment of English Ambassa- 
dors and Diplomatic Agents resident in Foreign Courts, 
from the reign of King Henry VIII. to that of Queen Anne 
inclusive, in one volume folio.” (See the Appendix to 
the Commissioners’ Report, 1837, p. 78.) There is also a 
List of Ambassadors to and from England, by the late 
John Holmes, among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, Nos. 20,760 to 20,766. ] 


| 
| 


the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 
Joun Pieeor, F.S.A. 

[On the principle that Union is Strength, several pious 
churchmen towards the close of the seventeenth century 
formed themselves into societies, whose name sufficiently 
indicates the object which they had in view, “ Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners.” These societies im- 
posed upon their members a regular conformity and 
obedience to the laws of the Church. They regularly 
observed festivals and fasts, partook frequently of the 
Holy Communion, and observed, as remarked by Robert 
Nelson (Preface to his Festivals and Fasts), many rules 
very serviceable “to revive that spirit of Christianity 
which was so much the glory of primitive times.” 
Shortly after the institution of these societies, the vener- 
able Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had its 
origin, the first meeting having been held in London on 
Wednesday, March 8, 1698. In the course of two years 
the society was separated into two branches, one of which, 
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under the title of the Society for the Propagation of the | 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was incorporated by a charter | 
dated June 16, 1701. Such is the origin of these two vener- | 
able societies, which, from the sober piety of these religi- 
ous brotherhoods, have proved a blessing almost to the | 
whole world.— Vide “ N. & Q.” 24 S, i. 272, 273.) 


Reapine Appey.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me what became of the income of the above 
abbey ? 
lege, Glastonbury and Reading are coupled to- 
gether, their united value being 5624/.; and 
granted to Edward Duke of Somerset, who was 
beheaded for high treason in 1549. Was his pro- 
perty, therefore, forfeited to the crown ? 

W. Smira. 

Reading. 

[Reading Abbey was dissolved in 1539, and was kept by 
Henry VIII. in his own hands, and committed to the care 
of Thomas Vachell, Esq. In 1550, Edward VI. granted 
it to the Duke of Somerset, who being attainted of high 


In Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacri- | 


Replies. 


WILLIAM CRASHAW. 
(4" S. iii. 219.) 


I find in my MS. note-book a few particulars 
respecting this industrious and voluminous writer, 
now almost forgotten ; his reputation having been 
considerably eclipsed by that of his more famous 
son Richard, the poet, of whose life, however, as 
of his father's, very little is known. 

Of the date and place of the elder Crashaw’s 
birth I can find no particulars. Anthony Wood 
says he was educated at Cambridge (Athen. O.ron, 
ii. 468), but gives neither his college nor degree. 


| He must have been advanced to B.D. and made 


preacher of the Temple before 1609, in which 
year he published (appending these titles to his 
name) his famous anti-papal Sermon at the Cross. 
In 1618, Nov. 13, he was “ admitted to the church 


| of St. Mary, Whitechapel, ad pres. J. North and 


treason and beheaded in 1551, his property reverted to | 


the crown. Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, 
manor, park, &c., and the same year granted the site of 
the abbey to Sir Henry Jerningham, master of her house_ 
hold. Queen Elizabeth kept the abbey in her own hands, 
King James settled it on his queen, when it was turned 
into a palace. During the reign of Charles I. it ceased 
to be a royal residence. For a circumstantial account of 
its dissolution and subsequent fate, consult Coates, His- 


list of Whitecha 
, . £ . - P ‘t _ | ie : c C , 
appointed Sir Francis Englefield keeper of the abbey, | his marriage in the register of All Hallows Bark- 


tory of Reading, ed. 1802, pp. 262-267; Lysons, Berk- | 


shire, p. 334; and Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. 1823, iv. 33.) 


Frencn Heratps’ Coittecr.— May I learn 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.” whether there 
is such a body as the above, and how it may be 
addressed ? F. pe C. 

[ Previous to the French revolution there was an officer 
known as the Grand Master of Arms, appointed in the 
year 1696. This post was successively filled by several 
members of the Hozier family, famed as heralds and gene- 
alogists. Pierre d’Hozier (born 1592, died 1660) was much 
esteemed both by Louis XIII. and his successor, Louis 
XIV. The latter made him a judge of arms, certifier of 
titles, a @ounsellor of state, and he was considered a genea- 
logical referee for all Europe. He compiled Généalogie 
des Principales Familles de France, in 150 folio volumes, 
His son Charles (born 1640, died 1732) succeeded him in 
the post of judge of arms, and was in his turn succeeded 
by a nephew, who compiled a registry of the nobility of 
France, in ten folio volumes, published under the title of 
L’ Armorial. His death took place in 1767. 

There is at present no Heralds’ College in France; but 
we would advise F. pz C. to communicate with M. le 
Vicomte de Magny, Directeur de l'Institut Héraldique, 
9, Rue de Buffault, Paris, author of La Science du Blason, 
accompagnée d'un Armorial Général des Familles Nobles 
de l'Europe, Paris, 1858-60, 8vo. } 





W. Baker.” [Wood, from the London Registry. } 
Newcourt’s Repertorium omits his name from the 
1 rectors, but see the record of 


ing :— 

“1619, May 11. William Crashaw, Parson of S* Marie 
Mattfellon, alias Whitechapel, bachelor of diuinitie, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anthonie Skinner, of the same 
parish, gent.” 

His wife would appear to have died whilst 
giving birth to her first child, at the age of twenty- 
four, on Oct. 8, 1620, as was recorded in her 
highly commendatory epitaph on the north wall 
of Whitechapel church. Thisis given at length in 
Strype’s Stow, iv. 45. As there is no evidence of 
a second marriage, I conclude that the child thus 
unhappily deprived of a mother’s care was Richard, 
the poet, already alluded to. The elder Crashaw 
was, I ap ampen. a clergyman of Puritan tendencies ; 
certainly he was a violent anti-Romanist; his son 
Richard became an equally violent anti-Protestant 
—not a very remarkable contrast of circumstances, 
our own times affording several striking instances 
of thesame thing. It is to William Crashaw that 
Selden alludes in his Table-Talk, p. 85 of Arber’s 
edition. I observe that in this otherwise admir- 
able edition the name is printed Crasham, but 
Selden plainly alludes to the preacher of the 
Temple, of which place he was a bencher. No 
bibliographer gives a complete catalogue of this 
author's writings: all the lists differ considerably. 
The following I believe to be tolerably accurate. 
Nearly all these works have been personally exa- 
mined by me. They were all published in Lon- 
don : — 

1. Perkins’ Calling of the Ministerie, with a Preface 
by W.C. 12°. 1605, 

2. Romish Forgeries and Fictions, Latin and English 
title. 4°, 1606. 

8, Sermon at the Cross, justified by the Author. 4° 
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1608. [Three editions at least. It provoked several re- 


plies. } 
4, Consilium delectorum 
Prelat™. 12°. 1609 


Cardinalium et 
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bishop of York ; dated Temple, April 20, 1609. See Addit. | 


MS. 5865. ] 

5. Sermon before Lord Lawarre, &c., on Luke xxii. 32. 
4°. 1610. 

6. The Jesuite’s Gospel. 4°, 1610. [? another edition, 
1621. ] 

7. Consilium quorundam Episcop. Bononiw. 4°. 1613. 
[ Addit, MS. 5865. Dedicated to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton. 

8. ance) fur True Catholics ; Enchiridion piarum pre- 
cum, etc. 12°. 1616. [? earlier edition, 1611. } 

9. The Complaint; Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body of a damned Man from S* Bernard. 4°, 1616. 

? also 1632. Dedicated to his friends H. Hare, Rich. 
Ss Geo. Corke, and John Walker, Esqs., and 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. } 

10. Parable of the Poyson of Sinne ; Sermons at Gray’s 
Inn. 8°, 1618. [Dedicated to Sir Henry Yelverton, &c. ] 

11. Fiscus Papalis (Latin and English). 4°. 1621. 

12. The New Man: a Supplication for a General Coun- 
cil (translated). 4°. 1622. [? a translation of No. 4.) 

13. Epistola ad Binnium. 4°. 1624. 

14. Rules of the Pope’s Custom House. 4°. 1625. 

15. Mittimus to the Jubilee of Rome (translated), 4°, 
1625. 

16. Milk for Babes, Catechism, 8°, 1633. 

17. The Besotted Jesuite. 4". 1641. 

18. On the Murder of Henry the Fourth of France 
(translated from the French), 4°. 1611, 

He also published two editions of a translated 
Life of Galazzo Caracciolo (4to, in 1608 and 1612). 
Another edition (posthumous) appeared in 1655. 

In the Gent.’s Mag. Feb. 1837, p. 151, there is 
a Latin letter of his, with an English translation, 
in which he requests Casaubon to urge upon 
King James the purchase of five hundred volumes 
of MSS. in the possession of the Savilles of York- 
shire. 

Since copying out the above particulars, I have, 
by kind permission of the Rev. Mr. Cohen, rector, 
consulted the registers of Whitechapel for addi- 
tional information respecting the Crashaws ; but, I 
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afford some aid in solving the difficulty, and per- 


, | haps prove interesting to your readers. I therefore 
aliorum ¢ r 
[ Dedicated to Toby Matthew, Arch- | 


send it for insertion. T. C. 8S. 


“ At this time also the most parte of the north coun- 
trey of Scotland was sore disquieted by two clannes of 
these Irish Scots, cleped Kateranes, whiche inhabite the 
hye lande countreys, the one named Clankayes, and the 
other Clanquhattanes. 

“ These two being at deadly fude, robbed and wasted 
the countrey with continuall slaughter and reife. 

“ At length it was accorded betwixt y* parties, by the 
advice of the Earles of Murray & Crawfort, that thirtie 
persons of one clan shoulde fight before the king at 
Perth againste thirtie other of the other clannes men with 
sharp swords to the utterance, without any kind of 
armoure or harnesse, in triall and decision of the quarell 
for the which the varyance betwixt them first rose. 

“ Both these clannes right joyfull of this appointment, 
came to Perth with their number, where in a place cleped 
the North Inche, a little beside the towne, in presence of 
the king and other judges assigned thereto, they foughte 
according as was agreed, and that with such rage and 
desperate furie, that all those of Clankayes part were 
slayne (one onely excepted), who to save his life after 
he sawe all his fellowes slayne, lepte into the water of 
Tay, and swamme over, and so escaped. 

“ There was a xi. of Clanquhattanes syde that escaped 
with life, but not one of them unwounded, and that very 


| sore, 


“At their entring into the fielde or listes where they 
should darraigne y* battell, one of y* clannes wanted one 
of hys number, by reason that hee which should have 
supplyed it was privily stolen away, not willing to be 
partaker of so deere a bargaine, but there was a countre 
felowe amdgst the beholders, being sory that so notable 


| a fighte shoulde be passed over, offered himselfe for a 


regret to write, without success. The Whitechapel | 


registers, otherwise in excellent condition, are 
very imperfect during the early years of Crashaw’s 
incumbency. There is no record of the burial of 
his wife, nor of the birth or baptism of his son ; 
and the monument “ on the north wall,” with’ its 
inscription preserved in Strype’s Stow, has long 
since disappeared. Juxta-TURRIM. 


WHO WERE THECOMBATANTS AT THE BATTLE 
ON THE NORTH INCH OF PERTH IN 1396? 
(4 S. iii. 7, 27, 177.) 

As Mr. Macpnerson, in his very able investi- 
gation of this subject, does not refer to the account 


| 


small summe of money to fyll up the number, though the 
matter apperteyned nothing to him, nor to any of his 
friends, 

“ This battell was foughte betwixt these two clannesin 
manner as before is remembred, in the yeere 1396.” 





I think every student of Highland lore must 
admit that in the recent papers on this question 
by Dr. Macrpnerson and the Rev. W. G. SHaw 
much valuable information is afforded to the 
public; but though fully sensible of this myself, 
I must dissent ix toto from the conclusion at which 
the former gentleman arrives, and from some of 
the statements advanced by the latter. 

Dr. MacrHerson concludes that the fight took 
place between the Shaws and Farquharsons, and 
that the latter, as clan Quhele, were victorious. 
But did either of these families exist at this period 
as separate clans or septs? My fellow-clansman 
says yes, so far as the Shaws are concerned. I 
regret that I cannot agree with him on this point, 
but I am quite of his opinion as to the non-exist- 
ence of the Farquharsonsin 1396, After his letter, 
it is hardly necessary for me to attempt to refute 
Dr. Macpnerson’s theory with regard to the 
latter clan; I would only remark that the Far- 


| quharsons themselves deduce their descent from 


of the contest as given by Holinshed in his His- | 


torie of Scotlande, 1 have thought the quaint old | 
| century, and that Dr. MacrpHERsoN admits as an 


chronicler’s racy description of the event might 


Farquhar, sor. of Shaw of Rothimurcus, who set- 
tled in Braemar in the beginning of the fifteenth 
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undisputed fact that their first leader was one of 
the Shaws, but that there is no record of this 
until the same period. 

The Shaws, so far as my information goes, do 
not boast existence earlier than the close of the 
fourteenth century, although Shaw, the historian 
of Moray (p. 43), does date their settlement in the 
north about the “ beginning at least of that cen- 
tury.”* The tradition of my own (the oldest) 
branch of this clan, is that the founder of the 
clan was Shaw Mor, cousin to Lachlan, chief of 
Mackintosh, and head of clan Chattan; that at 
the trial battle at Perth, in 1396, Lachlan of 
Mackintosh being too aged to take the field in 

rson, Shaw Mor was deputed to fill his place, 

ing a warrior of tried valour and established 
renown (whence the epithet “ Mor,” although he 
may have been “ Beg,” or little of stature.t) The 
tradition further states that Shaw being victo- 
rious, the chief gave him as a reward the lands of 
Rothimurcus, upon which his posterity were, by 
way of distinction, called Shaws. The Mackin- 
tosh genealogy corroborates this tradition in some 
measure, for it makes Shaw to be great-grandson 
(by the second son) of Angus, chief of Mackintosh, 
and his wife Eva; Lachlan of Mackintosh being 
ndson of the same. (See genealogy in Douglas's 
aronage, art. ‘ Mackintosh,” which is taken from 
a MS. history of the clan, part of which was 
written about 1490.) But the Rev. W.G. Saaw 
says that there was a race of Shaws at Rothimur- 
cus before 1396, and appeals to charter evidence 
as given in preface to Spalding Club Miscellany. 
I do not, however, think that it follows from the 
fact of the manor of the late “Scayth filii Fer- 
chardi’’ being mentioned in a deed of 1338, or of 
a “Fercard son of Seth” appearing as witness to 
an agreement in 1234, that there was then a race 
of Shaws. Why not, as the name Fercard or 
Farquhar occurs in each case, a race of Farquhars 
as well? Seth or Shaw seems to be in these 
deeds merely an individual, not a family appella- 
tion—in fact, the Christian name, as we should call 
it. Further, the two individuals were undoubtedly 
of the Mackintoshes ; the late Scayth, in the deed 
of 1338, being in all probability Shaw, who before 
he became chief of Mackintosh acquired from the 
Bishop of Moray in 1236 a lease of Rothimurcus, 
where he resided; { and Fercard son of Seth, in 
the deed of 1234, being Ferquhard, son of Shaw, 
who became chief of clan Mackintosh in 1210, 


* He contradicts himself, however, in his next sentence, 
by saying that the Shaws held Rothimurcus during one 
hundred years before 1350 without disturbance. 

+ He may not have been called “ Mor” (great) until 
after this fight at Perth; if he had been so called pre- 
viously, no doubt one of the chroniclers would have men- 
tioned it. 

} The lands referred to in this deed are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Rothimureus proper, where “situm fuit 
manerium quondam Scayth filii Ferchardi.” 


and died 1240. This Ferquhard is mentioned in 
another deed of the same year as “ Ferchard 
Seneschall de Badenoch.” The name Shaw fre- 
quently occurs in the Mackintosh genealogy. (See 
Jouglas’s Baronage, art. “ Mackintosh.”") That 
Mackintoshes and not Shaws possessed Rothi- 
murcus for more than one hundred years before 
1396 is shown by the lease of the lands in 1236 
to Shaw, afterwards chief of Mackintosh, and by 
the fact that several of the Mackintoshes are 
ge of as residing there before they attained 
the chiefship. (MS. History of Mackintoshes,* 
which also expressly states that “ Lachlan gave 
to Shaw the possession of the lands of Rothi- 
murcus for the valour which he showed that day 
fat Perth] against hisenemies”). Shaw, the his- 
torian of Moray, who, I believe, first published 
the notion of the possession of Rothimurcus by 
the Shaws, and the consequent existence of that 
family before 1396, was no doubt misled by the 
frequent occurrence of the name Shaw among the 
Mackintoshes. 

It is worthy of note, as militating against the 
statement that a family of Shaws existed in Ro- 
thimurcus before 1396, and as showing that the 
Shaws were originally Mackintoshes, that the 
Bishop of Moray, confirming Shaw Mor’s grand- 
son in the possession of Rothimurcus (Sept. 4, 
1464), calls him Allister Kier Mackintosh. 

I conclude from all this, that if we are to believe 
the genealogies of the Mackintoshes, Shaws, and 
Farqubarsons, and if any weight attaches to the tra- 
ditionary accounts of the two last-named families, 
neither the clan Shaw nor the clan Farquharson 
existed at the period of the clan battle at Perth in 
1396, and that neither could therefore have been 
a party to that battle. 

I am disposed to think that the patronymic 
“ Farquharis son,” given by Wyntoun to Shaw, 
leader of the victors, supports, though indirectly, 
the tradition of the Shaw family already stated, 
that their founder was of the Mackintoshes. 
According to the Mackintosh genealogy, Shaw 
was the son of Gilchrist-mac-Ewan-mac-Angus- 
mac-Farguhar. This Farquhar was one of the 
greatest chiefs of the clan Mackintosh, “a man 
of great parts and remarkable fortitude,’ says 
Douglas (Baronage, 348) ; and it is not improbable 
that Shaw used or was called by the name of his 
distinguished ancestor, of whom he had by his 
pores shown himself a worthy descendant. I 

ave no less an authority than Mr. Skene (Jiistory 
of Highlanders, ii. 177), to show that this sug- 
gestion is justifiable; and, as shown by the 
““MacConnel Dubh” of the Camerons, and the 





* This MS. also says that the posterity of Duncan, 
uncle of Farquhar of Mackintosh, and tutor during the 
latter’s minority, lived in Rothimurcus successively until 
the fight at Perth, when Malcolm, alias Callum Mor, the 
last of Duncan’s posterity, was slain, 
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| 
“ MacCallum Mor” of the Campbells, it was a | The workers, I think, must have understood 


common thing in those days to designate a man as 
the son of a remote ancestor. 

Before concluding this paper, I would notice 
briefly Dr. MacrHerson’s statement that the 


heraldry thoroughly. It is therefore, at first 


| sight, very surprising to observe that several of 


name of Shaw dwindled down after the battle at | 


Perth. There is abundant evidence to show that 
the contrary was the fact. According to Shaw 
(History of Moray, p. 43), a company of the name 
were at Harlaw in 1413, under their chieftain 
James ; in the second and third generations from 
Shaw Mor, the parent stem of Rothimurcus shot 
forth three branches, afterwards of importance— 


the Shaws of Tordarroch, Dell, and Dalnivert. | 
The Dell Shaws are spoken of by Sir R. Sibbald, | 


writing in 1680 (Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. ii. 
. 297), as “ able fighting men, going under the 
nner of Mackintosh.” The Shaws existed under 


their own chieftain as one of the sixteen septs of | 


clan Chattan (as which they are generally placed 


among the more important septs) until about | 


1570, when Rothimurcus was forfeited and the 
clan became broken up, although several families 
of it continued long after in possession of their 
holdings. 

I hope shortly to be allowed space to state the 
result of my own study of the question as to 
who the clans engaged in the fight at Perth really 
were. ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH SHAw. 

94, Gloucester Street, S.W. 


THE SYON COPE. 

(4 S. iii. 184.) 
Mr. Piagor asks, “ What armorial bearings 
are upon the orphreys?” I have made at dif- 
ferent times a careful transcript of all the arms 


upon this cope; I am glad of an opportunity to 
record them in print. I do not at present ven- 


ture to assign names to all, but I hope, when I | 


have access to books, to be able to do so, and to 
ask for a place in “N, & Q.” for the names now 
left out. Itis said, and I have no doubt truly, 
that the arms are of a rather later date than the 





body of the cope. But I do not think that, as they | 
now stand, we see them as they were first put on. | 


It appears to me that, in some repair of the cope, 
they were removed by the religious, and replaced 
as they now stand. My reason for this opinion is 
as follows:—The arms appear in three positions. 
I call the first “ The Straight Edge ” of the cope ; 
the second, “The Sweep, or semi-circle”; the 
third, “The Morse.” 
contains fourteen coats; and the Sweep, begin- 
ning at the top, on the dexter side, and so going 
on to the bottom, and up to the top on the sinister 
side, shows forty-five lozenges of arms. They are 


worked not only with great fineness, but also | 


| 


Now the Straight Edge | 


| 


these arms are reversed; that is to say, the base 
of the arms is put uppermost. This fact can, 
I think, be explained best, if not only, by the 
supposition that they were all moved long after 
they had been worked, and replaced without suf- 
ficient care or knowledge. The hands that had 
worked them could not have made these mistakes. 
It will be observed also by any one who inspects 
the Morse thatit has evidently been cut off a piece 
of work with no regard to the designs upon it, in 
order to obtain material for making it what it now 
is. I proceed to give the list of the arms. I 
begin with the Straight Edge, and at the dexter 
side. 

1. Lozenge. This is reversed. Ermine on a 
cross G., five lions passant or. In the four span- 
drils formed by the lozenge, in each, is one gold 
star. Here, and elsewhere, the red has faded to 
the lowest tint; the blues and blacks have stood 
better. 

2. Lozenge reversed. Vairy, or and G. A 
bordure B. charged with horse-shoes or. Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby. In the spandrils four birds. 

3. Lozenge reversed. G. the Agnus Dei with 
staff and banner; two estoiles of six waved rays, 
one on each side of the Agnus Dei, and a cres- 
cent under His feet, all or. In the spandrils four 


stars. 
4. As 2. 
5. As 1. 


6. In a circle, checky, or and B. A chevron 
ermine. De Newburg, Earl of Warwick. 

7. In acircle, quarterly 1 and 4 G. a castle or. 
Castile. 2 and 3 argent, a lion rampant, purpure, 
now looking like dark blue. Leon. 

8. As 2, but not reversed. 

9. B. Three horse-breaks (not bits) extended 
bar-wise, one above the other, or. On a chief 
ermine a lion naissant G. This is Genevile; or, 
as Menestrier spells it, Joinville. I believe it is 
the only instance of the bearing known in Eng- 
land: and, from the early absorption of the name 
in the house of Mortymer, an exemplification of 
it in any work of art is of the greatest rarity. I 
hope to ask leave to say something more about it 
another day. Gibbon calls it a horse-barnacle, 
and describes it as “ an instrument used by far- 
riers to curb and command an unruly horse, and 
termed Pastomides.” It is in fact the medieval 
twitch. The hinge in the centre appears here in 
the work very plainly. Menestrier makes a great 
mistake about it. He says, “ Broyes sont les in- 
strumens dont on se sert & rompre le chanvre, 
pour le tiller plus aisément.’ But Gibbon knew 


better. 
On a bend 


10. Lozenge. Checky, or and B. 


with what I may call perfect heraldic intelligence. | G. three lions passant or. Clifford, as borne by 
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Clifford of Frampton-on-Severn. In the spandrils | I have looked over the Scotch Acts in order to 
four birds. | see whether or not, prior to the general Act of 

11. Lozenge. Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, 2 | 1695, which placed the division of commonities 
and 3, G., fretty or. Over all, a bendlet sable, | in the hands of the Court of Session, there had 
faded. Le Despenser. In the spandrils four stars. | been a special statute relating to the regality of 


12. Lozenge. The Agnus Dei, as in 3. Musselburgh and Inveresk, as such Parliamentary 
13. Lozenge. As 11. proceedings were not uncommon. I failed in 
14, Lozenge. As 10. doing so; but I came upon an enactment of the 


I will complete the list for the next number of | year 1661 (vol. viii. p. 270, ch. xxiv.), which I 
“n. & Q” D. P. | think will be interesting to F. M.S. It is a 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. Parliamentary ratification of a charter granted at 

: Whitehall on October 20, 1660, by John Duke of 

ITS a Lauderdale, “ Lord of the Lordship and Re- 

SMYTHS OF INVERESK. gality of Musselburghshire, and Superior of the 

(4" §S. iii. 166.) lands and others underwritten,” in favour of Sir 


I am afraid that F. M. S., when he states that William Sharp, Nog ae joa 2 ay 
“ Portioner means one who holds a part or — | pacer . eo Ne 2 
of an estate which has originally been divided - ; . . +3 
amongst coheirs,” has been misled by one of the | —™ inter alia, confirms to the said Sir 
few, I will not call them erroneous, but incom- or 
plete definitions in Jamieson’s Dictionary. | “ All and haill these four oxengate and aye half oxen- 


. * . gate of land of the towne and territory of Monktown- 
a. a Se ae Bell, hall, &c., pertaining to the deceist John Cass, writer and 
irs. c 18, I rolessor » | clerk of the said Lordship of Musselburghshire, and 
in his Commentary on the Law of Scotland, states | posest by him and his predecessors past memorie of man. 
that “the female issue inherit pro indiviso as = pera oe deceist b = Smith, = = the 
heirs portioners.” said Lo ip, an argaret Cass his spouse. And there- 

- . . . after to the deceist William Smith, their eldest lawful 

The term Ms orto wun. however, = not restricted son and air (sic) to his deceist father. And to Mr. Robert 
to a case of inheritance, but is applied to all per- | Smith, brother and air to the deceist William Smith 
sons holding an indiviso right to a property held | younger, and now to the said Sir William Sharp and his 
in common, and is, in fact, equivalent to the | spouse; and conquest and acquired by them from the said 





English law term of commoner. | deceist > meee Smith and Mr. Robert Smith his brother 
In illustration of this, 1 may refer F. M. S. to | *®4 4!” &e. , 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of Zhe Monastery. In Gaenes Vann Invive. 


chap. iv. he will find that Dame Glendinning | , 
states, “ my father was portioner of Little Glen- = ry" — 
deargh ” ; and if he turns to chap. i., he will meet | ( » til, 256.) . 
with a very full explanation of this manner of | _I ask space to say a few words on your notice 
holding. | of my books for the Ballad Society. That notice 
The third clause in the communication of | was written in haste, for it confuses my print of 
F. M. 8S. — the Vox Populi with that of the Image of Ypo- 
“Thomas Smith served heir, June 1636, in two ox- | cresie in much the same fog-like way that I had 
gates of land in Inveresk, and two and a half acres in the | to complain of a former editor for confusing the 
uir of Inveresk,” — Image with the Vox Populi, ed. Dyce. Because I 
shows that the burgh had been doing what has | have, for linguistic reasons, rinted Vox Populi 
been common with these corporations since that | from the worse of its two MSS., while Mr. Dyce 
time, namely, fewing—that is, giving a personal | printed from the “superior” one, you make Mr. 
right to an individual burgess or portioner in a | Dyce print the Image from “an inferior MS., 
certain portion of the common good, either in | and, by consequence, make me print it from 4 
consequence of personal performances for the | “superior” one, when we both print from the 
benefit of the burgh, or of pecuniary payments | same unique MS. The same haste has, I think, 
made for the privilege. led your reviewer to complain of the insertion of 
Of the former of these you have a good ex- | the Jmage in my volume. He had evidently not 
ample in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, | seen the justification for its being there, namely, 








“ Horatius,” § 65: — 1, its close connection with the subject of Now-a- 
« They gave him of the corn land Dayes, and 2, its subject not having been edited 

That was of public right, or illustrated by Mr. Dyce, who only printed the 

As much as two strong oxen Image as an example of Skeltonic composition, and 

Could plough from mora till night.” therefore rightly leftthe subject untouched. These 

And of the latter the feus of all our Scotch burghs | considerations ted the first authority in England 


are a clear example. on Henry VIII.’s reign to request me to include 
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| 
the Image (and Vow Populi too) in my volume, 
and led me to accede to his request. However 
presumptuous it may seem to you, I venture to 
say that on this point the authority I refer to, and 
I, are better judges than your reviewer; and that 
the Image is not “certainly out of place in the 
present collection,” but very much in place; for, 
as my friend said, “ You must put these things 
side by side. It’s no good printing your ballad, 
and then telling people to go to Mr. Dyce’s Ap- 
endix and look at the Image there. It must 
ollow Now-a-Dayes and Vor Populi.” 

On the technical question whether poems can 
come into a volume of ballads, I can only say 
that I think the subject he is treating should be 
to an editor of more importance than the mere 
form of the verses he finds. I had, indeed, written 
at first ““ Ballads and Poems,” &c., as the title of my 
book ; but it made the line tvo long, and I struck 
Poems out, saying “‘ One can surely trust people’s 
good sense not to take a captious objection on the 
words, when the poems are so essential to the 
subject.” 

Next, to the same haste that I have before re- 
ferred to, I attribute your reviewer's complaint 
that there is so much dissertation on, and illustra- 
tion of, the subject of the first ballad, the Social 
Condition of England in Henry VIIL.’stime. Here 
again my point is missed, namely, that of the flat 
contradiction between the ballad and Mr. Froude, 
the latest and most popular historian of Henry 
VIIL.’s reign, and the consequent duty on any 
editor worth his salt, of trying to show his readers 
whether the ballad was wrong, or Mr. Froude, or 
whether both were right from different stand- 
points. The “over haste” you speak of isan odd 
comment on the mass of illustration — several 
months’ hard work — of which you complain. 

Lastly, when reviewing these Henry VIII. 
MS. ballads, you talk of “national ballads by 
hundreds and thousands,” as if I or any one could 
have picked up Condition-of- England MS. ballads 
of 1510-50 a.p. with a pair of tongs and no 
trouble. I should just like you to take a turn at 
finding a few! Suppose you name me one, and 
say how long it took you to get hold of it. 

I am glad that you have altered your opinion of 
the value of the Ballad Society's object since your 
first notice of it; and in return for your good ad- 
Vice to its managers, give a piece to your reviewer: 
“Before you find fault with a book on points A and 
B, do take the trouble to see what the book says 
on them; and don’t take the worse MS. of D for 
the better of E, when of E there’s only one.” 

F, J. FuRNIvVALL. 
(Mr. Furnivall points out a slight mistake in our re- 
view which we gladly correct. The Image of Ypocresye | 
18 printed by Mr. Furnivall from the same MS. which 
Mr. Dyce had used, and not from a better as we stated : 
it is Vor Populi which is printed from a different MS. | 


from that which had been used by Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Hazlitt; and as Mr, Farnivall is careful to let us know, 
having been twice printed from a good MS., it is now 
printed for the third time from “the worse MS.” as a 
portion of Ballads from Manuscripts, Part I., “on ac- 
count of its provincialisms, which may be of use to 
some critic some day.” The rest of Mr. Furnivall’s 
answer 13 altogether beside the question. The busi- 
ness of the Ballad Society is to print ballads; not 
to print as ballads poems, which Mr. Furnivall ad- 
mits not to be ballads, which occupy eighty-six pages 
and twenty-four pages respectively. But Mr. Furni- 
vall assures us that in printing these poems he acted 
under advice. Very likely. But it was bad advice— 
advice which he could not follow without setting at 
naught the object of the Society. Mr. Furnivall further 
says that, in acting under this advice, he had in view a 
certain particular object. That circumstance explains 
everything. In a volume of three hundred pages, one 
hundred and fifty-nine pages of heterogeneous matter are 
brought together under the name of “Illustrations.” If 
this be illustration of the eight metrical compositions 
contained in the volume, it is illustration run mad; but 
if it be illustration of “ England under Henry VIII.” 
which is Mr. Furnivall’s particular object, all we can say 
is, that Mr. Furnivall’s object and that of the Society 
are two very different things, and that, when editing for 
the Society, he should learn to lay aside every object but 
that of the Society alone.—Ep, “ N. & Q.” 


Parisn Reeisters (4* §. iii. 103.) — The fol- 
lowing correspondence has taken place between 
the Rector of Sephton, near Liverpool, and the 
Registrar-General respecting fhe statement about 
parish registers which appeared in “N. & Q.:”— 

“ Sephton Rectory, Liverpool, March 18, 1869. 
“ Sir,— 

“ Your courteous attention to applications which my 
clerical position has at different times obliged me to make 
to you convinces me that you will, for the benefit of 
myself and others who have the custody of registers, 
allow me to be informed how far the enclosed statement 
which appeared in Notes and Queries is incorrect. I have 
always considered that no doubt existed that a search for 
any particular entry, if it did not extend beyond a year, 
entailed the charge of 1s. ; for every additional year 6d. ; 
and if a certificate be required, 2s. 7d. extra, including the 
stamp. But I do not for a moment believe that the 
correspondent whose statement was lately published in 
Notes and Queries is correct in declaring respecting regis- 
ters that for ls. a person can claim to take ‘ such extracts 
therefrom as he may please.’ Our will courts do not 
allow any extracts to be made by a person paying 1s: 
for a search, but the individual who makes the search must 
trust to his memory. Supposing a person could by paying 
ls. fur searching registers for one year, and 6d, for other 
years, claim to take ‘such extracts therefrom as he may 
please,’ he might for 10s. 6d. extend his labours over 
twenty years’ entries in the registers of this parish, and 
detain the rector or curate while he made ertracts from 
about 2,000 entries! I am sure you will agree with me 
that so inaccurate a statement as that published in Notes 
and Queries (4% §. iii. 103) should be corrected for the 
sake of persons having the custody of registers, and also 
to prevent the public being misled. 

“1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
“R. D. Dawsox-Durrietp, LL.D. 
“ Rector of Sephton 
“ George Graham, Esq., the Registrar-General.” 
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The following answer was sent to the above 
letter : — 

“ General Registry Office, March 19, 1869. 
* Rev. Sir,— 

“In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, I am 
directed by the Registrar-General to state that sect. xxxv. 
of 6 & 7 Wil. LV. cap. 86, enacts that every rector, 
vicar, or curate who shall have the keeping for the time 
being of any register-book of births, deaths, or mar- 
riages shall allow searches at all reasonable times to be 
made in such register-book, and shall give a copy cer- 
tified under his hand of any entry or entries in the same 
on payment of the fee hereinafter mentioned ; namely, 
«For every search extending over a period not more than 
one year the sum of one shilling, and sixpence additional 
for every additional year; and the sum of two shillings- 
and-sixpence for every single certificate,’ to which must 
be added one penny for the Inland Revenue stamp. 

“There is nothing in the Registration Act which au- 
thorises persons to take extracts from entries in register- 
books, 

“T am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ E. Epwarps, Secretary. 
“The Rev. R. D. Dawson-Duffield, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool.” 

Barxine Cuanrries (4% S. iii. 60, 157.) — 
Barking in Essex is frequently mistaken for All 
Hallows’ Barking in the City of London. Has 
not Lysons (Environs of London, vol. i. p. 632) 
fallen into this error? On the chantries of Bark- 
ing in Essex he has the following note : — 

“There were three ghantries in the church of Barking ; 
one founded for the soul of Adam de Blakeney, the other 
two were consolidated ; the founders were John de Cam- 
bridge and Godwin Duck.” 

But see the more correct Newcourt’s Reperto- 
rium, vol. i. p. 240, quoting from Braybroke’s 
Registry Lond. :— 

“In this church was founded a chantry by Adam 
Blakeney in 1295, and endowed with 5 marks per ann. 
And another founded by John de Cambridge in 3 Edw. 
III., and being augmented by Godwyn Turke, was en- 
dowed in the whole with 6 merks per ann., both which 
were at the petition of William Bretford, Henry Gysors, 
John Chynnore and Will. Ashford, Patrons of the said 
chantries, united and annexed for the maintenance of one 
chaplain to celebrate Divine offices forever, &c., which 
anion was made and confirmed by Robert Braybroke, 
Bishop of London, Dec, 18, 1392.” 

Lysons has made two mistakes. He has con- 
founded Barking in Essex with All Hallows’ 
Barking in the City of London, and Godwyn 
Duck with Godwyn Turke. The will of Adam de 
Blakeney founding the chantry in All Hallows’ 
church is printed at length in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Juxta-TURRIM. 


PREBEND OR PREBENDARY? (4* S, iii. 229.) — 
There can be no doubt that prebend for prebendary 
isan error. Prebendum is the thing to be had; 
prebendarius he who has it. But it is a singularly 
common error, so much so that Johnson thought 
it worth noting in the Dictionary as “sometimes, 
though improperly,” so said. My excellent friend 
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Srr Tuomas WInNINGTON has at least the autho- 
rity of Bacon, whom Johnson quotes; and I have 
no doubt many more respectable authors may be 
quoted. LYTTELTon, 


I thank Y.S. M. for his correction. The abbre- 
viation of prebendary was constantly in use in 
my younger days, when Worcester possessed ten 
dignitaries of that name. 

THomas E. Wrinninetoy, 


SvunsipENce or SussipENcE (4S. iii. 147, 226.) 
Mr. Tew gives sound advice; but, unless he is 
the victim, as he probably is, of a false print, he 
himself needs a similar caution against inaccuracy, 
The proverb is not “ ne sutor supra,” but “ ultra 
crepidam.” LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Nep Crowrer (4" S. ii. 555.)—The story which 
| forms the subject of the ballad quoted by Mr. 
| Axon is not peculiar to Lancashire. I have often 
heard a similar story related in Renfrewshire, the 
hero being said to belong to that county. The 
incidents are the same in both, the only difference 
being in the language in which they are conveyed. 
Perhaps it may be found in other localities. 

D. MacPHAlL. 





Paisley. 

I am glad to find Mr. Axon has preserved this 
old Lancashire song in your pages, but the inci- 
dent which gave rise to it takes its date at an 
earlier period than that stated in the Droylsden 
Journal of 1854. More than fifty years ago I 
heard the story related, and then it was said to 
| have taken place many years previously. Then 
| the number of commandments were said to be a 
| seore—“ un thoose wur no hauf onoo”: hence no 
doubt they have been in course of time increased 
| to forty. 
| I look forward with some degree of interest to 

the late Mr. Harland’s Collection of Lancashire 
Songs appearing in the Chetham Society’s publi- 
cations. WILLiAM Harrison, 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


PRETENDER’s Portrast (4 S. iii. 173.)—Many 
of these goblets, with the motto “ Fiat,” are still 
reserved in old houses of the border counties and 
North Wales. I know many of similar character 
in the shape of decanters, goblets, and wine- 
glasses, salle of fine clear old English glass, well 
cut, and engraved with either a thistle, a rose, an 
oak leaf, or other national emblem, with the word 
“ Fiat,” and occasionally with the likeness of 
Prince Charlie, called the Young Pretender. Mr. 
Sibthorp of Lincoln has several pieces of this 
service, and there are some in the possession of 
Sir Philip Egerton, at Oulton Park, Cheshire, 
who says they formerly belonged to a Jacobite 
club called the “ Cycle,” which is still existing 








as a convivial club. Sir Philip has also a portrait 
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of Prince Charles Edward, about half life size, 
enclosed in an ornamental walnut-wood cabinet, 
with folding doors and lock. Tradition says that 
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| were made. 


this cabinet was placed on the table after dinner, | 


and unlocked with some ceremony when the 
Prince’s health was given. This interesting por- 
trait, as well as the drinking glasses, probably 
belonged to the “ Cycle,” or some other Jacobite 
club, of which there were many in the northern 
marches. Prince Charles Edward was born De- 
cember 31, 1720, and died January 31, 1788. 
These fragile relics may therefore be referred, as 
to the date of their manufacture, towards the end 
of the last century. W. CHAFFERS. 


I have a very fair collection of early English 
drinking glasses, one of which has a peculiarly 
twisted stem ; it has the rose and thistle engraved 
on it, and, like the glass of C. C. A., it has the 
word “ Fiat’ engraved between them. I am also 
curious to know its meaning. Would C. C. A. 
kindly give me his address ? W. C. Penny. 

Frome, Somerset. 


Mnason or Crprus (4 S. iii. 216.) — Dr. 
Hook is, I contend, quite right in saying that in 
Acts xxi. 16 the words adpxaly uaénrp mean an 
“original disciple,” and not an “ old disciple,” as 
the ht. V. has it. Mnason had been thirty-four 
years a disciple, by possibility, and must have been 
so for thirty. Had the author of the Acts meant 
to state what the R. V. says, he would have 
written uadyri rpecBurépy, as in Acts ii. 17 and in 
Luke i. 18. The Syriac version confirms Dr. 
Hook : Min talmide kadmoye, ex primis discipulis. 
The Vulgate, Arabic, Italian, French, and Spanish 
have a word exactly corresponding with the Greek 
4pxaly. Luther, however, from whom the R. V. 
copied the blunder, has eim alter Jiinyer. Mr. 
Tew's hermeneutics are, I submit, out of place 
here, as this is simply a question of exegesis. Dr. 
Hook is clearly wrong, nevertheless, in prefixing 
the definite article the where the indefinite an 
ought to be used in English, as the word rim 
proves. T. J. Bucxton. 


Tue CHotmeteys (4" S. iii. 189.)—Sir Mon- 
tague John Cholmeley, the Liberal M.P. for North 
Lincolnshire, is of the same race as Sir Hugh 
Cholmelly, who represented Scarborough in the 
Long Parliament, but he is not a descendant of 
his. Sir Montague is the direct lineal descendant 
of Sir Henry Cholmeley of Easton, co. Lincoln, 
Knight, who died a.p. 1620. The pedigree may 
be seen in Turner’s History of Grantham, p. 152; 
Playfair’s Baronetage, ii. 794. GRIME. 


A Watt or Human Bones (4* §, iii. 211.) — 
I do not mean to impugn the veracity of the 
statement of R.C., but before it is taken as a 


settled fact I must offer a correction as to the 
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Mervyn Archdall, writing of the 
ruins of the Franciscan monastery of this place 
in the year 1786, says,— 

“ From the gateway on either side to the high road are 
high banks entirely formed of human bones and sculls, 
which are cemented together with moss; beside these and 
great numbers strown about, there are several thousands 
piled up in the arches, windows, &c. The river Bride 
runs near this ruin.” 

Now, according to the above statement the 
ditches were in existence eighty-three years since, 
and therefore could not have been made by the 
old woman, as mentioned, eighty years ago, who 
nevertheless may have kept them in order to suit 
her own Ly or having fixed her residence in a 
spot already hallowed in the minds of the country 
people by the ghastly association of the dried and 
bleached remains of their ancestors. The old 
weird woman in question knew full well that so 
great was the veneration of the Irish for the re- 
mains of the dead, that ofice she adopted the 
almost sanctified office of looking after those piles 
of bones, she could defy even the authority of the 
law ; for whether she was considered a witch or a 
saint, no one would be found to harm her, on the 
one hand from fear of her curse, on the other 
hand of losing her blessing. Liom. F. 


Legends or Saryts rn Verse (4" 8, ii. 487.) 
In Richardson's Border Table-Book (Legendary 
Division) M. Y. L. will find “St. Goderic, or the 
Anchorite,” and “ A Legend of St. Gregory the 
Great,” &c. The work is in the National Library. 


Tuckermanites (4 S, iii. 128.) — From the 


late eminent Unitarian clergyman and missionary 
to the poor, the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, 


| U.S., one of the greatest philanthropists the world 


probable date when the piles of bones at Kilcrea | 


has known since the days of our Howard. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


STRANGE PHenomMENOoN: WILL 0’ THE WISP 
(4% S. iii. 125, 182.)—Perhaps this, cut from the 
Warrington Guardian of Feb. 18, 1869, may be 
worth preservation in “N, & Q.”: — 

“Witt o’ tHe Wise at Crorr.—Mr. W. Rothwell 
sends us the following :—On going into the garden about 
ten o’clock last Thursday night, I saw a light in a field, 
which, by its motions, I concluded to be a Will o’ the 
Wisp. It floated down the wind for about one hundred 
yards and then was extinguished. I got upon the garden 
fence to be able to see better, and stood there about a 
quarter of an hour. While there eleven distinct lights 
rose in the same field and floated down the wind dif- 
ferent distances, forty yards to one hundred and fifty 
yards, before they became extinguished. These were all 
of the brilliancy of the planet Jupiter. Besides these, 
were very many smaller ones continually rising, which 
floated ten or twenty yards before disappearing. The 
field in which these lights arose is a hollow one, lying 
on the banks of a brook, in the occupation of Mr. Hatton, 
of Southworth Hall, and in which he buried forty-eight 
cows in 1866, which died of that terrible disease, the 
plague. This, I think, confirms the opinions of scientific 
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| 


men, who say that Will o’ the Wisp is caused by gas | 


arising from dead animals buried in the soil, and that the 
gas ignites when coming in contact with the air under 
certain conditions of temperature. I have looked out 
every night since, though not long at a time, and have 
seen nothing of the kind, but the weather and the wind 
have never been the same. The night when I noticed 
the above phenomenon was very dark, nearly calm, very 
warm for the season, and the barometer stood at 50 deg. 
in the open air. What little wind there was came from the 
south, and the air was foggy. I have many times seen 
Wills o’ the Wisp, and it has always been in similar 
weather, and on low grounds,” 
C. W. S. 


Hulme. 


Op Scottish Drrecrorres (4 S. iii. 149.)— 
In answer to R. S., I beg to state that William- 
son’s Edinburgh Directory for 1788 was not the 
second edition of that work, as is proved by the 
dedication to David Lock, Esq., of Overcarnbeck, 
of his (Williamson's) Edinburgh Directory from 
June 1776 to June £777, in which he expresses 
himself thus : — 

“Sir,—The readiness with which you consented to 
allow your name to be affixed to this trifle last year, in- 
duces me again to solicit your patronage, that this Direc- 
tory of 1776 and 1777,” &c. 

In the third volume of Chambers’s Miscellany 
it is stated that Peter Williamson started his 
Directory about 1772. J. 


Academy Street, Ayr. 


Priwrose (4 S. iii. 173.) —The parish Mr. 
Prics refers to is Cockfield, and, as curate of the 
rish, I can assure him that I have never been 
able to find a single primrose in it, though they 
ag in several places a mile or two off. The ox- 
ip, however, is most abundant, and grows to a very 
large size. See also the Mirror, vol. xxxii. p. 192 
(Sept. 1832). W. T. Tyrwarrr Drake. 


I was somewhat surprised to see this query 
repeated so soon. The same query was asked and 
answered in the last volume of “N.& Q.” If 
Mr. Price will please turn to 4" S. ii. 454, 617, 
he will find several places mentioned by corre- 
spondents where primroses do not grow wild. 

), MAcPHAIL. 


Paisley 


Gry (4" §. iii. 195.) — Partially distilled from 
the berries of the juniper plant, the French call 
this liquor Geniévre, or juniper. Hence the un- 
meaning name of Geneva, now contracted to gin. 

S. P. V. 
Union Club. 

Prerix “Or” (4 §S, iii. 147.)\—I venture to 

¢uggest that this was a provincial contraction for 


of the, e.g., of the ford, of the ling, of the more, &c. | 
C 


Curious Rives (4" S, iii. 242.)\—When I was 
in St. Petersburg I saw one of the rings which 
were distributed at the death of the late emperor. 





They were in the form of a serpent, enamelled 
black. Attached to the head and within the 
body of the ring was a narrow band of metal, 
inscribed with the name of Nicholas and the date 
of his death. This band was held within bya 
spring in the same way as a spring measuring. 
tape. The serpent’s head was mounted with two 
diamonds for eyes. The ring I saw was presented 
to the gentleman in whose possession it then was, 
by reason of his official appointment of dentist to 
the imperial family. J. E. Cussays. 


“ Ronrinson Crusoz” Sone (4% S. iii. 175.)— 
The editorial note on this subject assigns the date of 
the song to 1797, and speaks of its melody being 
“like that of ‘The Tight Little Island.’” What is 
the date of the latter song, and is it older than the 
former? I had always understood it to be so. 
It was written by Thomas Dibdin, and is included 
in his edition of his father’s Songs; but he has 
not dated his song, nor does he say that it is to 
be sung to the tune of “ Robinson Crusoe,” or 
that it was taken from any of his theatrical pieces 
or musical entertainments. His own title to the 
song is “The Snug Little Island,” and in the 
third edition of his father’s Songs, published by 
Mr. Bohn in 1852, there is a misprint in the last 
verse (p. 229), where “ Since Freedom and Nep- 
tune have hitherto kept tune” is misprinted “ kept 
time.” Thomas Dibdin was born in 1771, and 
was an author and actor at eighteen years of age. 
In the pantomime of “ Robinson Crusoe,” recently 
performed at Covent Garden Theatre, from Boxing- 
night up to March 6, the tune that is fitted both 
to “The Snug Little Island,” and to “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” was played in the overture, and in 
those parts of the opening to the pantomime in 
which the hero (Mr. Payne, sen.) made his appear- 
ance. A versical description of this pantomime, 
adapted to the air of the two songs referred to, 
appeared in Once a Week, Feb. 6, 1869. 

CuTHBERT Bebe. 
Letters oF OrIveR Cromwe tu (4S. iii. 165.) 
These three letters are said to have been first 
rinted in the History of Newark, by William 
Jickenson, from the originals in his possession. 
Have these originals been seen by any person com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion on their genuine- 
ness? The third letter concludes with a sentence 
not likely, I fancy, to have been written by an 
Independent: “ Fare thee well, sweetheart, this 
Easter Eve.” J.D 


“ Hay Terrx, Trr-Go-rTrrx ” (4** S. iii. 241.)— 
“Trix” is an old diminutive of Beatrice. It is 
not necessary I should stop to point out that this 
puts a gloss upon the quotation of W. W., re- 
deeming it from the suspicion of being “a mere 
fustian phrase or nonsense jingle.” 

J. L. CHERRY. 

Hanley. 
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“Joun ANDERSON, MY Jo (4% S. iii. 238.) — | 


Ayo. quotes incorrectly the first verse of this old 
song, of which I suppose all that is now extant is 
given in Dauney’s Ancient Scottish Melodies (Mait- 
land Club), p. 260: — 
Woman, 
« ¢John Anderson, my jo, cum in as ye gae by, 
And ye sall get a sheip’s heid weel baken in a pye, 
Weel baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pat: 
John Anderson, my jo, cum in and ye's get that.’ 
Man, 
«And how do ye, cummer? and how hae ye threven ? 
And how mony bairns hae ye? ’—Wom. ‘Cummer, 
I hae seven.’ 
Man. ‘ Are they to your awin guidman ? ’— Wom, ‘ Na, 
cummer, ha, 


For five of them were gotten quhan he was awa.’” 


The seven bairns are said to refer to the seven 


| 
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sacraments of the Roman church. The “ National | 


Covenant” (1581) anathematises “his five bas- 
tard sacraments.” 


Tue Lerrer H (4* S. iii. 260.) — Your cor- 
respondent FE. L. S. asserts that the aspirate was 
first “alphabeted” by the Romans. This is 
hardly correct. In the early Greek alphabet, the 
sign H did really signify the aspirate sound. The 
mark by which the later Greeks denoted an aspi- 


ration is but a fragment of the old letter, which | 


had degenerated into a sign somewhat resembling 
an L, and then into the form with which we are 
most familiar. In inscriptions, however, the old 
form was sometimes retained; for instance, on 
one of the Elgin marbles (vide Rose, Inscriptiones 
Grece, p. 226), we find ois written HOI, ‘Epyeios 
written HEPMEIOS, &c. 
ever, altogether omitted (vide Rose, p. 303). In 
Hebrew also, the aspirate was represented by a 
distinct letter, 7 he (vide Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p- 174). D. J. K. 

Rat, Reate, Rerr(4 S. iii. 263.)\—This word 
is derived from the Dutch or Flemish rie¢ (pron. 
réte); but the form is merely used in country 
districts, or itis entirely obsolete. Baily gives the 
word as implying sedge, or seaweed ; but it is not 
confined to that definition only. In Scotland, and 
indeed in several of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, it denotes any tail grass or reed that grows 
in ponds and lakes. It appears to me also, that 
reit may be applied to the bulrush—a plant so 
common in marshy districts. . Wea 

Jersey. ; 

Qvoration (4S, iii, 194.)—The lines are not 
accurately quoted. If my memory does not mis- 
lead me, they are as follows : —- 

“Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the great prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do!” 

They are by Jane Taylor. 

ALFRED LEGGE. 


It was sometimes, how- | 
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“Specutum AvurREuM ANIMa Prccatricis” 
(4 S. iii. 263.) —If R. H. C. would give the exact 
wording of the first two lines of this tract, and 
the number of lines in a page, it would probably 
be easy to identify the edition. There were twelve 
editions ante 1500; seven of which contain the 
date, place of printing, or printer’s name. The 
colophon gives the meagre information that the 
tract was “ a quodam Cartusiense editum.” 

Jonny Error Hopexr. 


THe GeneEALoey or THE Roya Famity oF 
Enetanp (4 §S, iii, 214.) —Since forwarding 
the communication on this subject from the Stam- 
ford Mercury, signed J. L. F. R., I have found 
that the second paragraph had previously appeared 
in Events to be remembered in the History of Eng- 
land by Charles Selby. London, 1854. 

THomas WALESBY. 


The communication on this subject transferred 
to your columns from the Stamford Mercury re- 
minds me that the table connecting William the 
Conqueror and Queen Victoria may be briefly but 
accurately stated thus: — 

(1) William the Conqueror, father (pater) of 

(2) Henry I., grandfather (avus) of 

(3) Henry IL. great-great-great-grandfather 
(atavus) of ¥ Ny ’ 1 x ; 

(4) Edward III., great-great-grandfather (aba- 
vus) of 

(5) Henry VL., third cousin of 
(6) Richard LIL, third cousin of 
(7) Henry VII., great-grandfather of great- 

grandfather ( proavi proavus, i. e. tritavus) of 

(8) George I, great-great-great-grandfather 
(atavus) of 

(9) Queen Victoria. W. T. M. 

CHURCHES DEDICATED TO St. ALBAN THE 
Martyr (4** §. iii. 172.)—The Kalendar of the 
English Church Union, 1864, says that including 
the abbey church of St. Albans, and the modern 
dedications, there are only “about twelve churches 
in England dedicated in honour of St. Alban.” 
One of these, Tattenhall, co. Chester, is named by 
your correspondent P.M. H. I can only supply 
him with the following three instances: St. 
Alban, Wood Street, London; Worcester; and 
Kemerton, Gloucester. These, with two 
modern churches in London and Manchester, will 
only make six or perhaps less than half of the 
whole number. W. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough. 

CustomaRY Weaver (4" §. iii. 197.) —Dr 
RAMAGE is somewhat in error in his query, and 
the reply entirely so. The term was “ customer- 
weaver,” and noted a weaver who worked for 
local customers in contradistinction to one who 
worked for manufacturers, or “corks,” who farmed 
out their work to them. Work sent by private 

| parties was called “customer-wark,” and was 


co. 
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looked on as a God-send by the poor weaver and hail Baskerville, Arm., Dominus manerii de Er- 


his family in opposition to “ factory work,” which 
was peelly paid. 
more about “ customer-weavers,” let him read 
Dr. Robert Chambers’s poem on the subject, 
which, to him as a lover of Scottish poetry, will 
be twice-blessed—at once giving him the infor- 
mation he asks, and delighting him by its ad- 
mirably graphic 
uiet humour. ere were customer-weavers in 
orton, and I have no doubt in Closeburn too 
down to 1840. J. H. 


Tne Emperor ALEXANDER AND GeorcE IV. 
(4" 8. iii. 240.)—T. B. W. will find in any 
complete edition of Moore’s Works the lines in- 

uired for—not, however, quite correctly quoted. 

hey occur in the “Account of the Grand Set- 

to between Long Sandy and Georgy the Porpus.”’ 
JAYDEE. 


Heratpic Query (4* S. iii. 173.) — The arms 
mentioned by U. O. N. are the coat. of Harford — 
sable, two bends argent on a canton azure—not 
argent, as printed—a bend or. This canton is the 
coat of Scrope. John Harford of Bosbury having 
mgrried Ann, daughter of Richard Scrope of 
Castle-Combe, their descendants assumed on a 
canton this memorable coat. The Harfords are 
a family of repute at Blaize Castle, near Bristol, 
and connected with the banking interest of that 
city. 

There is a monument in the church of Luck- 
ington, North Wilts, to John, son of Charles Har- 
ford of Bath and Elisabeth his wife, who died 
June, 1769, aged eighteen. The impaled coat, 


— of description and its rich | 
h 


} 
| 


If Dr. RamaGeE wishes to learn | 


sable, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis argent, | 


is unknown to me. Crowpown. 


The arms about which inquiry is made are 
those of Harford, impaling a coat which is borne 
by several Welsh families who descend from 
Collwyn ap Tagno, Lord of Efionydel—e. g. 
Richards, Ellis, Jenkins, and Williams. Pro- 
bably the lady whose arms are impaled belonged 
to the last-named family ; but at any rate I may 
have furnished a clue to U. O. N. 

J. Woopwarp. 


EaRDIsLEy, co. Hererorp (4 8, iii. 215.)— | 


The monuments to which Tewars calls attention 
are still in existence, but I think he is not quite 


correct in his transcription of their lettering. | 


**Geo. Cousens” must be a mistake for a Latinised 
form of Cooke. The prelate there buried was 
Bishop George Coke, who has also a cenotaph in 
the cathedral. The arms are—gules, three cres- 
cents and a canton or (Coke), impaling sable, a fess 


checky between three horses’ heads erased argent | 


(Heigham). 
The Baskervilles had Eardisley Castle for several 


centuriee, The register recorls the burial of “ Ben- 


| tokens of esteem. 


disley ” in 1684; ‘and within a few years after 
his decease the estates were sold to William 
Barnesley of London. It is doubtful whether his 
successor of the same name was his son. Tradi- 
tion says otherwise; and from the quaint wording 
of the epitaph—“ Involved in tedious lawsuits for 
25 years to the great prejudice of their health and 
estates: at length they overcame, and died con- 
querors ”—some confirmation of the popular story 
may be drawn. Your correspondent puts in the 
words “after the death of his father,” and says 
*35 years.” Is he sure that his copy is correct ? 

I should be glad to know something more about 
the Barnesleys. The widow of the last William 
Barnesley married, in 1765, Marmaduke Gwynne 
of Garth, co. Brecon, but continued to reside at 
Eardisley, her son William Barnesley, jun. being 
a lunatic. 

Another family of Baskervilles (descended ille- 
gitimately) resided at Woodseaves in Eardisley 
somewhat later than their knightly _— 

C.J. R. 


Cuatront (4" S. iii. 240.) —The Chalfonts (for 
there are two, C. St. Giles and C. St. Peter) are 
villages in a valley of the chalk in the beech 
country of Bucks. C. St. Peter is about twenty- 
one miles from London, C. St. Giles about three 
miles further. Along the valley runs the little 
stream called the Misse or Misburn, which rises 
in the Chiltern hills and falls into the Coln near 
Uxbridge. There is no pond at the Chalfonts, 
the nearest being the lake in Mr. Drake’s park at 
Shardloes, some three miles from C. St. Giles. 
In the Domesday Survey the name is Celfunde— 
it is also written Celfunte, Chalfhunt, Chalfant, 
In C. St. Giles, Milton’s house is still shown. In 
this parish is the celebrated Quaker burial-ground 
called New Jordans, where lie William Penn and 
his wives, Thomas and Mary Ellwood, Isaac and 
Mary Penington, and others of these families. 
Other names like Chalfont are Chalcombe, Chal- 
tield, Chalford, Chalgrove. G. F. BLANDFORD. 


Mepats (4 §. iii, 218.) — Medals appear to 
have been given as rewards of merit as early as 
the time of Henry IV. of France. Such chains 
and medals were presented by the Parliament in 
the days of the Commonwealth to Blake and his 
captains ; and Elizabeth conferred similar rewards 
on those who aided to overthrow the Armada. It 
is thought that some of the medallions of the 
Roman empire were presented by the emperors as 
The earliest modern medal is 
one of gold, of David II. of Scotland, circa 1350; 


| there is one also of John Huss, dated 1415; but 


these were probably never worn. 
Joun Preeort, Jun., F.S.A. 
Superstitiovs Sacririces (4" 8, i. 574.) — 
In the Record Office, vol. ecxxiv. No. 74, under date 
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1589, is a letter from one Price, giving information 
of gross idolatry in North Wales. He says that 
tallocks were offered to idols, and that he saw a 
young man drive one through a little porch into 
the churchyard, and heard him cry out “ Thy half 
to God and to Beyno.” This was in the parish of 
Clynnog, about fifteen miles from Bangor. He 
represents the people as being afraid to cut down 
trees growing on Beyno’s ground, lest he should 
illthem. Can any reader throw light on this 
extraordinary statement ? It looks very like a 
hoax practised on a too prying traveller. 
A. E. L. 
Tae Rev. Georce SMALLFIeLp (4" §. ii. 527.) 
Mr. KetGHTLEy is perhaps not aware that the 
“printer named Smallfield,” who compiled the 
work on punctuation, was a learned dissenting 
minister of the General Baptist denomination. 
From infirmities he was obliged to abandon the 
it. He had for many years a printing-office 
in Hackney, and was at the same time classical 
nader to a distinguished London publisher. Mr. 
George Smallfield was accidentally killed by a 
waggon in the streets of London. I cannot state 
the date of his decease. He was interred in the 
burial-ground of the Gravel Pit chapel, Hackney, 
Middlesex. J. 8. 


Bishop Percy (4* S. iii. 151.) —In Richard- 
son's Border Table Book (Historical Division) is 
a pedigree which connects the bishop with the 
old Percy family of Northumberland.- Is there 
any authority for sucha descent ? The same work 
contains a pedigree of the Eldon family, which is 
amost notoriously false and clumsy fabrication. 
Isuspect that the “‘ Bishop Percy” genealogy is 
of the same description. .s. 


Pratrorm (4 S., iii. passim.) — An early and 
peculiar use of this word occurs in the presbytery 
record of Dalkeith. On Sept. 28, 1637, the minis- 
ters of the presbytery had resolved to petition 
against the Service Book which was then being 
attempted to be introduced. On October 12 the 
following resolution was come to : — 

“The whilk day the Brether thought best that some 


from thair severall Sessiounis suld concurre and complene | 


against y® introducing of a new Service book in this 
Kirk, and appointes three of the Brether to wait on and 
supplicate as thai see occasion, keiping the former suppli- 
catioun as a platforme.” 

T. G. 


Tae Misttetor (4 §. ii. 554; iii. 109.)—The 
following extract from a letter of Goethe’s noble- 
minded princely friend, Carl August, Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, to the great poet himself, may 
not be an uninteresting addition to what bas been 
said about our Christmas friend. Carl August 
Writes, April 1816 ; — 

“ This Viscum album I know very well, and have given 
siriet orders for its preservation, as it is extremely rare 


in our neighbourhood [about Weimar}, especially on the 
maple [ Acer pseudo-platanus, L. |, as it is generally only 
found on fruit trees. In Austria it grows very frequently, 
and on all sorts of trees. When the weather is fine, I 
will cause to have a scaffolding erected for thee in front 
of it, in order to be able to admire it in persona.”—Brief- 
wechsel des Grossherzogs Carl August von Sachsen, Wei- 
mar- Eisenach, mit Guethe, 1775-1828, 2 vols. 1863, vol. ii. 
p- 76. 

I may also add that I had a beautiful specimen 
of the mistletoe brought to me at Christmas, as 
a remembrance of merry old Yule across the 
Channel, which had been cut from the laburnum 
(Cytisus laburnum, L.; called most poetically 
Goldregen in German, t. e. gold rain). Mostly it 
grows in the North of Germany on the Lombardy 
poplar, elm, acacia (Robinia pseudacacia, L.), 
and ash; less frequently and very rarely on the 
Scotch fir and apple-tree; and I have never 
myself seen it on the oak. It is said to stop the 
most violent bleeding, if cut small and crushed, 
and thus applied to wounds, (Langmann’s Flora 
von Nord- und Mitteldeutschland, vol. ii. p. 142, ed. 
1856.) Hermann Krypr. 

Germany. 

Ink AND Ink Srarns (4 §. iii, 242.)\—C. W. 
cannot efface the cancelling marks without obli- 
terating the writing beneath, because there is no 
chemical agent which can discriminate between 
the ink which he wishes to retain and that he 
desires to remove; but he will have no difficulty 
in taking out ink-stains from a printed page by 
the careful use of a warm solution of oxalate of 
ammonia applied with a camel-hair pencil. Should 
this, however, fail (and some inks are very obsti- 
nate) a solution of cyanide of potassium may be 
tried. It must be remembered that the latter 
salt is very poisonous, , Harry Naprer Draper. 

Dublin. 


Lord ABERGAVENNY’s TENANTRY (4 §S. iii. 
240.)—I can see no reason for supposing that the 
account given in The Standard is hyperbolical, as 
a parallel is to be found on the estates of the 
Duke of Northumberland. The following ex- 
tracts are from A Guide to Alnwick Castle by the 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, 1865 : — 


“The tenantry of His Grace the second Duke of 
Northumberland, actuated by a sense of the obligation 
imposed by his munificence and consideration, resolved 
upon raising a permanent memorial to his honour .. . . 

“ This pillar, which is usually termed the Tenantry 
Column, was erected in the year 1816... . 

“When the foundation stone of the column was to be 
laid, a little difficulty arose concerning who was entitled 
to the honour—a distinction coveted by all, and disputed 
on reasonable grounds by many. The committee at 
length decided that it should be laid by the oldest tenant 
upon the estate. This conclusion, however, only served 
to increase the perplexity ; for the families of seven 
claimants were traced back as tenants to the year 1586. 
The families of five went back as far asthe year 1464, 
whilst all of these, with nine others, had themselves been 
tenants for upwards of fifty years. The foundation stone 
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was finally laid by a friendly compromise for the honour, 
when a deputation of twenty-one obtained the proud dis- 
tinction, from the fact that they and their ancestors had 
been occupants upon the estate for upwards of three han- 
dred years. .... 

«“ Amongst the claimants was Mr. John Tate of Bank 
House, whose ancestor, Cuthbert Barker, was killed by 
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| 
| 
| 


the side of his chieftain Sir Ralph Percy, at the battle of | 


Hedgeley Moor, on April 23, 1464.” 
ANON. 


Mr. Cravrorp Tait (4™ S. iii. 6.)—Mention 


of this gentleman—father of the Archbishop of | 
the reign of Edward I. when the great primary principles 


Canterbury—is made in Reminiscences of a Scottish 
Gentleman, commencing in 1787, by Philo-Scotus 
(Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1861), P: 61. The writer of 
this book was J. B. Ainslie, Esq. 

Curnpert BEDE. 


Invatips’ Brates (4 §. iii. 238.) — There is 


an edition of the Holy Scriptures, published by | 


Messrs. Bagster, which I think would answer | 


8. H. H.’s purpose. Each book is in a separate 
volume. It is clearly printed, and of a convenient 
shape. I do not know the price, but I believe it 
is not very great. A. F. H. 

Bonishal), Macclesfield. 

I beg to inform S. H. H. that the Christian 
Knowledge and the Bible Societies have both of 
them published the Holy Scriptures in parts. 
S. P. C. K. issues the Old Testament in twenty 
parts, bourgeois type, 32mo; the New Testament 
in twelve parts, pica type, square 16mo; also, 
small pica, 32mo, royal. The same society also 
issues the four holy gospels and the Acts in 
Franklin type, 8vo. I would recommend 8. H.H. 
to procure catalogues of the two societies I have 
mentioned. W. H.S. 


Lonsy (4" S. ii. 579; iii. 47, 136, 198.) —Coles’ 
English Dictionary (1677?) and Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary agree in deriving this word from “ Laube” 
(Teutonic or ancient German). The former calls 
it “a gallery or walking place, also a broad 
room;” the latter, “a kind of passage, room, or 
gallery.” 
calls it “a gallery, Solar,* or walking place ; also 
a parlour or other place, where a bed standeth.” 

Harry SAnDaARs. 

Oxford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
In Two Volumes, By Sir Edward 8. Creasy. Vol. J. 
being the History of England to the End of the Reign of 
Edward I, (Walton.) 

The work before us is one which if successfully carried 
out (and it promises to be so) will assuredly be welcomed 
dy a large class of readers. It is the first of five volumes 

* « Solar. Belonging to Sol, or the Sun ; also the upper 
roof of an house, an upper gallery, or walk, exposed to the 
sun.” — Bullokar. 


Bullokar’s English Expostour, 1616, | 
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in which Sir Edward Creasy (who, as it will be Temem- 
bered, was for twenty years Professor of History in Uni- 
versity College, London) proposes to furnish a History of 
England which shall take its place between a mere hand- 
book and such an elaborate history as would occupy, not 
five, but fifty volumes. This history d6es not profess to 
set out every English historical event of any importance 
and every biographical memoir of any interest, but to 
omit nothing that is essential for clear knowledge and 
sound judgment, and to be such a history “ without 
o’erflowing full,” as he believes to be “at present a desi- 
deratum in our literature and in our apparatus for politi- 
cal life.” The present volume brings the history down to 


of the Constitution, as it now exists, were clearly esta- 
blished. This volume is furnished with a very copious 
index—1 course, which if followed, as we presume it will 
be in the subsequent volumes, will have the advantage of 
making each volume, and the history for the period em- 
braced in it, complete in itself. 


The* Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang-Utan and 
the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace. Jn Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 

In these two beautifully illustrated volumes, Mr. Wal- 
lace gives us the history of the eight years he spent in 
the Archipelago, during which he made some sixty or 
seventy separate journeys, and travelled about fourteen 
thousand miles, and coliected upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand specimens of natural history. 
As Mr. Wallace is not only an ardent student, but a keen 
observer, and tells pleasantly what he has seen and 
studied, it will readily be understood that the book is one 
of real interest, not only to men of science, but for in- 
telligent readers of all classes. 


Commentaries on the History, Constitution, and Chartered 
Franchisés of the City of London. By George Norton, 
formerly One of the Common Pleaders in the City of 
London. Third Edition, revised. (Longmans.) ~ 
This third edition of Mr. Norton’s valuable essay on 

the constitution and franchises of the City of London is 
peculiarly well timed, since the question as to the future 
municipal government of the City and Metropolis is now 
so persistently agitated. How the great City acquired 
its present position is very ably shown in the commen- 
taries with which Mr. Norton accompanies the valuable 
series of charters and documents which he has here given 
to the public. 


Alice’s Abenteuer im Wunderland. Von Lewis Carroll. 
Uebersetzt von Antonie Zimmermann. Mit zwei und 
vierzig Illustrationen von John Tenniel. (Macmillan.) 
If there be any gratitude in German children, what 

shouts of thankfulness should greet good Antonie Zim- 

mermann for thus enabling them to enjoy Lewis Carroll's 
inimitable story, and Tenniel’s no less inimitable illus- 
trations, 

Me. AsuBee’s FacstmmiLe Reprints.—This interesting 
series, of which six parts are now issued, the last being 
the “ Mother Shipton’s Prophecies (1641),” seems to be 
making good progress, if we may judge from the list of 
facsimiles in preparation as announced by Mr. Ashbee in 
a new prospectus. As the impression is strictly limited 
to 100 copies, it is obvious the facsimiles will soon rival 
the originals in scarcity. 


MonvuMENTAL Inscriptions or THE West INDIES, 
FROM 1628, with Genealogical and Historical Annota- 
tions, &c., from original, local and other sources, illus- 
trative of the histories and genealogies of the seventeenth 
century, the calendars of State Papers, and the Peerage 
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and Baronetage, present, dormant, and extinct, &e., a 
link between the Home and C olonial records, by Captain 
Lawrence Archer, is announced for p mublication by Chap- 


man & Hall. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


larsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
yy by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Quvexn Canormve's Trrar, by J. Pighitar gale. Vol. I. 
Works, by Roscoe, 1824. ° , , . 
jae Wonas, by Robert Anderson. Edin, 1820. Vols. Il. V. 
and VI. » 
Sreane’s Wonns, 1819, in 4 vols. V 
Baacenarooe Hart. Murray, 1825. 
Waaps or Lowvon, by Henry Thomas. 
Vol. Il. 
New 3 anv Comptete Scrvey oF Lowpon, 1742. Vol. I. - 
Honace Watrote’s Lerrens. Second Series. Bentley, 1843. Vol. IIT. 


Wanted by Mr. Henry Ford, Elm Lodge, Surbiton. 


ol. T. 
Vol. IT. 
Gifford: Panyer Alley, 1828. 


Bawas’s Dormant ann Extinct Banowaon. Vol. I. 1808. 
Joun Boane'’s Dictiowany oF tas Peenaces or | BL anv Scor- 


tanp. 1831. 
Gooeu's Sercicurat Monuments (not the 15th cent.) 


Wanted by Liom F., care of Mr. Meodege, Stationer, Fulham Road, 
ondon, 8. 


ond Edit. 1741. 
E. Walford, Hampstead, N.W. 


Cottiws's Peenace. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. 


Mamornes pe Witaetwina Mancnavine ve Bararvra. 2 Vols. 1812. 
Wanted by Mr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Usriveasat Catatooce or Booxs ow Antr.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

L gy Exotusa Texr Socrzry. The annual subscription is one 
guine The secretary, Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 53, Berners Street, 
Oxf ord Street, W 

Darane. Y.S. M. is, we believe, 
the last letter in train to reach him. 

an Tayton (Northampton). Twentw copies were printed of the 
Geneslo ies of the Mordaunt Family. by Rc bert Halstead (pseud.). Two 
copies of the work are in the British Musuem. Vide “ N. & Q.” Ist 5. 
vi. 553; vii. 50. 

A. R. The motto of Lord Teignmouth, Perimus licitis, has not been 
traced. It was a favourite saying of Sir Matthew Hale. See“ N.& 
2nd S. fii. 11, 95. 

Eraratvm.—ith 


at present abroad. We have put 


8. iii. p. 264, col. i. line 17, for“ any " read“ such.” 


Scrawce avn Aanrt.—A striking instance of the immense value a small 
lece of steel may acquire by the great power of skilled mechanical 
abour is the balance-spring of a watch. From its extreme fineness 
and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more than one ounce, and exceed in 
value 1.0001. A most interesting little work, describing the rise and 
rogress of watchmaking, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25. Old 
ond Street, and the City Steam Factory, 54 and 6, Ludgate Hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the 
various kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices. . Berson 
(who holds the appointment to the Prince of Wales) has also published 
amphiet on Artistic Gold Jewellery, illustrated with the most beau- 
tifal designs of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Lockets, &c. &c., suitable | 
for Wedding, Birthday, and other presents. These pamphiets are sent 
post free for two stamps each. —_ they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to those conte } . especially to residents in 
the country or abroad, who are thus enabled to select any article they 
may require, and have it forwarded with enenaas safety. 








“ Nores & Queatss" “ subieel for transmission abroad. 


150 Copies only printed. 


TCHING 
BY THE LaTSe 
KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, 
wits 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
Royal Quarto, price 3/. 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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This da day is published ( price 2s.) 
The APRIL NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents:— 
ENDOWMENTS. By John Stuart Mill. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. By William Morris. 
RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. R. 8. Ralston. 
MR. HUXLEY ON M. COMTE. By Richard Congreve. 
FERDINAND LASSALLE, THE GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMO- 
CRAT. By J. M. Ludiow. 
SIR G. C. LEWIS AND LONGEVITY. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
NOTE ON DR. BASTIAN'S PAPER “ On the Physiology of Think- 
ing.” By Professor Bain. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadil ily. 


THE ART-J JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price 2s. 6d. 





Jontents of the April Number. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


I. THE WARRIOR'S CRADLE, after D. Masamn, R.A. 
I. AS sTORMY SUNSET, after H. Dawso 
Ill, CO: RNELIA, after Maruonin-Mongav. 


LITERARY ye ~ ge 
TUE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLA 
THE AR ILGRIMS ON THE RHINE. 
PIC TURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Part IV. Venice. Florence 
Pitt: alace 
BRIT i C= el Their Style and Character.—_Henry Tidey. 
tra 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON Speen. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


No. 4. Castle Howard. 





London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. Part XI. of 


\ ISCELLANEA, GENEALOGICA, ET 
i! HERALDICA. Edited by J. J. HOWARD, LL.D., F.S.A. 

ConTatnire: —Genenie y of Mauleverer of Arncliffe; Armytage of 
Kirklees; Newby of Kirkfenton; Lascelles of Brakenburgh ; Con 
tributions to the Milton Pedigree (with facsimile Autograph of John 
Milton when blind); Extracts from the Lambarde Diary, by the 
Author of the “ Perambulation of Kent" and his Descendants ; 
Armorial Book-plates, Notes and sonaeiae, te. &c. With numerous 
Woodcuts of Arms, Autographs, & 

Tanéon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in in crown 8v0, >, with fine Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN 
AND HIS LETTERS TO ME. 
By HERR DEVRIENT. 


From the German, by NATALIA MACFARREN. 

“ Herr Devrient's book of reminiscences, in addition to twenty-nine 
letters of Mendelssohn to himself, contains much new matter. Men- 
delssohn's letters are most interesting." — The Choirmaster. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











On the 7th of Aprit, at all Libraries, 
COUNT TELEKI. 
A STORY OF MODERN JEWISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 
By E. C. A. 


FREDERICK WAREE & CO. & CO., Bodied Street, Covent Gorton. 


peamrecnes to “to Copy wanted, by a Lapr 
who writes a Clear Hand. Moderate Terms. Unexceptionable 
Keterence —Address M.B., care of Srorriswoovs & Co., Printers and 
Law Stationers, 30, Parliament Street, 8.W. 
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AUCTION SALE OF ONE OF THE FINEST LIBRARIES IN 
FRANCE. 
, at the Rue Drouot, Paris, April 10 and five following 
days, 


To be SOLD 


HE CHOICE and VALUABLE LIBRARY of 
MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS, formed by M. Le 
Baron P#¢***, containing the Finest Collection of Works on 
Hunting and Sports ; Series of the French Poets of the Fifteenth to 
Seventeenth Centuries; Books printed on Vellum and Manuscripts, 
with illuminated “inistures; all in the choicest condition ot binding by 
Le Gascon, Du § uil. Boy et, Padeloup, Bauzonnet, ac. : from the most 
celebrated Collections dispersed during the present Cen tury. 


Catalogues to be had of T. & W. BOONE, 29. New Bond Street, 
London, who will at'end the Sale and execute Commissions. 





OLTOR P'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

ANCTENT and MODERN. can be had gratis, pot free for one 

ny stamp.—0. HOL TORP & CO., Print and Booksellers, 8, Rath- 
ne Place, ()xford street, W. 


OLEMA N’S No. LXVIIL. CATALOGUE of 
Early Cherters, Pedigrees, Wills, Deeds, Rent-Rolls, Registers, 
Licences, Franks, Gran:s. Letters-Patent, oo ° pee History, Topo- 
graphy, Heraldry, Genealogy, Biography, — Pease to send 
stamps and full address for copies to J \mes re ‘OL EMAN, Genea- 
logical Bookselier, 2 , Hizh Street, t, Bloomsoury, London. W.C 
H R. FORKEST, Antiquary.—Old Books, Prints, 
e and Curiosities bens ht and sold on Commission. Shaksperian 
, Ke oie lilustraiions on Sale.—No. 62, Lower King Street, Man- 
¢e 








An Importent Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Papers 
saateative of an Eventful and Interesting Period of British 
story 


ESSRS SOTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Literary roperty and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, wil |SELL by AU Crion ,at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand W.'., on MON NDAY, April 5, and five following days, 
at | o'clock precisely, an important COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
TTERS and HISTORICAL PAPERS, illustrative of an Eventful 
and Wetesesting Period ot British History: comprising hichly valuable 
Autograph Letters, in the most beautiful preservation, including mag- 
nificent Specimens of Royal and Lilustrious Personaves trom the time 
of King Charies I. to that of Queen Anne—a valuable | eter of John 
Dryden the Poet, ant «nother of the celebrated Nuvelia, Daniei De 
Foe, both of great ra: ity—important Historica!) Pavers iilustrative of 
the Campaizns «t ‘he Gree’ Duke of Marlborough, the Union of Scot- 
land with Enrlend, the Queensberry Plot, and other Kema:kable 
rrences of that Period—a most extensive Series r-lating to the 
Impeachment «f Th mas Earl of Danby, Lord High Treasurer of 
England—al«o. the Unpub ished Correspondence of Sir Jumes Harris, 
afterwards Ear! of Mai meshury, and of other Foreign Mini-ters, with 
the Duke ot Leers«. fr-wn 1783 to 1798— Manuscripts relating to Lreland 
and America, Y rk«hire, and other English Counties. 
May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had ; 
on receipt of six stamps 


if by post, 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousend of the 
ORISONIANA,; or, Family Adviser of the 
British Collee of /tealth. By JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist. 
rising O:ivin of Lite and true Cause of Diseases explained, 
forming & complete mar ual for individuals and families for everything 
that regards p eserving them in health and curing their siseases. The 
whole tried and proves hy the members of the British Coliege of Health 
during the la-t forty-five years. 

May be had at the Britis: College of Health, Euston Road. London, 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegetable 
Universal Meviicines throushout the world. No vaccinstion. no bleed- 
ing, no poisons. Keme r that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing bur putrictity leading to disease and death. 

Morison's Pills, Powders. and Ointment, are sold by the Hygeian 
Agents and «! edicive Vendors. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—A List of Second-hand 


Books in ali Ciasses of Standard Literature. Send stamp for 
e. 


HISTORY OF BI'C RING AMSSIRE, with fine plates, 4 vols. 
royal 4to, halt . rth. lettered, uncut, 7/1. 7: 
. HEATH, 497, Oxford ‘Street, London. 


QUSSEX ARCH AOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
KJ MR. WAKELING. of the Royal Library, Brighton, has made 
arrangements by which he can supply certain Vulumest this valuable 
Series at a mosierate coxt. Sets of 20 Volumes complete or exchanged 

far as possibie ; many of the Volumes being quite out of print, an 
early eqotention | is needful. 


(yee. A PRICED CATALOGUE of GOLD 
RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems, some from the 
Poniatowski Coli¢ction, sent post-free by W. LINCOLN, Jun., 462, 
New Oxford Street, London. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


amines 8. II. Apri. 3, 69, 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOvsE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, 
Manvractunep expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
.¢. @ paper which shall in itself +, a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. The New Vettom Wove Crvs-nouse 
Paper will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
#e* The Public are cavrionep against irrations of this incom- 
pasabte paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 58., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for |s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced_to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from Ss. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
eens, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 2 ees Albums, &c., post 

free (Esrascisaep 1841 


EWEL ROBBERIES. —CHUBB’S “JEWEL 
e SAFE*% for Ladies’ Dressing Rooms give the greatest 
from the attacks of Burglars. All sizes, with various fittings, from rm | 
upwards. 
CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of Artt- 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an Elastic 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” —H. 5 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Court Ji 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 

Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


IEBIG COMPA NY’S EXTRACT OF MEA Tr. — 
4 PARIS AND HAVRE EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS.— 
CAUTION. None genuine without Baron Liebig, the inventor's sig- 
nature being on every jar, accompanied by full printed directions. 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for |is., the present reduced retail 
price rer poun Fin-st, most convenient, and by far the cheapest 
meat- flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Soid by 
all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and 
Provision Dealers. 





EPSINE. —Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
— MORSON'S PEPSINE WINE, eLogeLe. and 
OZENGE S—the popular Remedy for Weak Digestio Manufectu 
by T. MORSON «& SUN,31, 33, and 12%, Southampton Row, Russell 
Square. London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globuies, 
in Bottles, from 2s. 








